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A LITTLE MORE HARMONY. 


Srizz must I hear! Shall the hoarse 
peripatetic ballad-singer bawl the creaking 
couplets of The Low-backed Car beneath my 
window ; shall the summer breeze waft the 
strains of Pop Goes the Weasel upon my 
ears, and drive me to confusion, while I am 
endeavouring to master the difficulties of the 


Turkish alphabet; shall the passing butcher- | 
boy rattle his bones, and the theological | 


beggar-man torture a psalm tune into dolo- 


rous cadences; shall the young lady in the} 


apartment next to mine string my nerves 


into the rigours, while she is practising Les | 
Souvenirs de Cracovie, with that ceaseless | 


verbal accompaniment of one, and two, and 
three ; one, and two, and three! Shall music 
in some shape or other resound from the 
distant costermonger and the proximate street 
boy ; the brooding swallows sitting upon the 
jéaves, and showing me their sunny backs; 
.the ill-ground organ in the next street ; and 
the beaten tom-tom and execrable cater- 
wauling of Howadjee Lall from Bombay! To 
say nothing of the deep-mouthed dog next 
door ; the parrot at number eight which is 
always endeavouring to whistle Il Segreto, 
and always trying back, and never succeeds 
in accomplishing more of the air than the 
first three-quarters of a bar; and Colonel 
Chumpfist’s. man servant over the way, who 
sings valorously while he cleans his mas- 
ter’s boots in the area! I say, shall all these 
things be, and I not sing, lest haply m 
readers think they have already had enoug 
and to spare, of my musical reminiscences ! 
No: the Musical World shall be again my 
theme,— a little more harmony my song. 

I will take a morning concert. Say. one 
gone in the height of the season by Signor 

apadaggi, the famous singing master. Papa- 
daggi is a little man, but he has done great 
things. Twenty years ago he came to Eng- 
land from Leghorn very poor and humble. 
He dwelt in the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square in those days; smelt of smoke ; was 
not without a strong suspicion of garlic; had 
many button-up or cloudy linen days, when 
he slunk rather than walked under the 
defunct Quadrant colonnade, and made a 
tremendous deal of a clean shirt when he 
mounted one, Papadaggi was very. hairy 





then, and dined off grease, and was hand and 
glove with Riffi the bass, and Raffi the tenor, 
and Taggragati the piccolo player. He does 
not know Riffi or Raffi now. He was very 
down, financially speaking, when Lor Brown, 
banquier of the city, took him up and into 
Belgravia. This laid the foundation of Papa- 
daggi’s fortune ; but the superstructure was 
of his own erection. His brightest of his 
Lamps of Architecture was this—he shaved. 
There was, aS you are aware, previous 
to that momentous question Why Shave ? 
being asked in these pages, an almost 
insurmountable prejudice among English , 
respectability against beards and mous- 
taches, These hirsute appendages seemed 
always connected in the minds of the 
British Pater- and Mater-familias with oh 
revolution, immorality, poverty, atheism, ara 

non-payment of rent. Every great singer, 
artist, or musician, who happened to be the 
rage, might barely be tolerated in wearing a 
beard, just as a captain in the Life Guards or 
a traveller just returned from the interior of 
Dahomey might be ; but to the unknown, the 
poor, the struggling, the ambitious abnegation 
of the razor was fatal. Papadaggi was wise 
in his generation, and shaved. Not to an 
utter state of barefacedness, however, for he 
left his whiskers, which were neatly trimmed 


| into a conical form, and lay dn his cheeks like 


black mutton-chops. These whiskers were the 
making of Papadaggi. He was no longer a 
confounded foreigner. He went into the best 
houses, and taught the flower of the British 
aristocracy and moneyocracy. In the bank- 
ing world he is amazingly popular. Roe- 
hampton, Putney, and Ham Common, where 


bankers’ villas most do congregate, will hear 
jof no other music master than Papadaggi. 


He has long since abandoned the confoundedly 
foreign prefix of Signor, and has Mr, I. Papa- 
daggi, printed on his cards. When I state that 
he is a director of two assurance companies, 
has recently been elected a member of the 
Mousaion Club, and has lately taken to wear- 
ing a white neckcloth in the daytime, the 
conclusion will easily be arrived at that he 
has a comfortable balance at his banker’s, and 
is a highly respectable man. 

Papadaggi married an English lady, Miss 
Hammernell, of Birmingham, and though of 
the pontifical faith himself, will send his son 
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to Oxford. “He “has @ ‘tremendous house 
in Tyburnia, with a footman—a real foot- 
man, in -plush.and powder. -Why did not the 

ternal-Papadaggi, dead in\ Leghorn yonder, 
five to see the day! P. the Second and Great 
is a little man, but he drives a monumental 
cab drawn by a big brown horse—a very 
horse of Troy—that moves with a sort of 
swelling cadence of motion, as.if he were 
practising Mozat¥s Reqdiem to himself. “Tt 
is good to see honest. Papadaggi behind the 
-big horse ; a regulation tiger bangin on 
behind, and the music master’s ‘little body 
gently swaying with the curvetings of his 


[Conducted by 


| but has taken it into\his head lately to become 
a meteor ; Basserclyffe ; little Miss Larke ; 
Nightingale, ofcourse; SoundinbordSmasherr, 
the world-renowned Swedish »pianist, just 
returned from America ; Madame Katinka 
Kralski, who plays tunes nobody can find the 
beginning or end of, upon a new instrument, 
the pifferarinium, which has just been 
patented and completed, at the cost of some 
thousands of pounds by Piceolo, and which 
looks very much like a piano-forte turned 
inside out ; Herr Bompazek, the great Ger- 
man basso; little Klitz, the flautist, who 
goes everywhere, and whomeverybody knows; 


steed. It is to ‘hear the thundering | and greatest attraction of all, the astonishing 
knock of the > meee tiger‘at the door of | Panalaviseo, that Mogul of Harpists, that 
‘number six hundred -arid’stx a, Plesiosaurus | dark mysterious child of genius, ‘whose 
Gardens West, where Papadaggi is about to | present pularity exceeds ‘the greatest 
_ give three-quarters of an hour's singing lesson | ever achieved by Paganini, the Whistling 

‘fora guinea. It is good towee Papadaggitoddle | Oyster, the Hippopotamus, the Great Ant- 

out of his cab in the'lightest of varnished | eater ox General ‘Tom Thumb. Besides these, 
boots, and the brightest of lemon-coloured there are multitudes of smaller musical 
gloves, and to note the respect with which the notorieties, native and foreign, vocalists and 
golden footmen receive him, and the easy | instrumentalists ; from the Misses Gooch, of 
patronage with which he passes them, mounts ‘the Royal Academy of Music, the pleasing 
the stairs, gives his lesson, and lunches | ballad singers, to hard-working Tom Muffler, 
‘with Madame la Comtesse and the youthful | who means to do something with the big 


Ladies. 

Once a year, Papadaggi ae his Grand 
Morning Concert at the Nineveh Rooms, 
Mrrow-head ‘Street, Cuneiform Square, in 
which rooms, the Nineveh ‘Subscription 
Balls are given—balls to which (without 
unimpeachable vouchers ‘from the leaders 
of the world) admission is as difficult as to 
the Bleusinian mysteries. In ‘the Nineveh 
Roonrs, with their huge tarnished pier glasses, 
walls of a pale dirty blue, with cracked stucco 
ornaments, and faded benches and ottomans : 
which two last articles of furniture are no 
strangers toa certain lively insect—the punex 
aristocraticus,orfashionable fleas—our friend’s 
Grand Concert takes place. For some days 

ious, the doorway df the Nineveh Rooms 
is blockaded, ‘to sme 8 disgust of the 
Church of England Young Men's Table-turn- 
ing Association, and the ‘Society for the 
Protection of Stewed-eel Sellers, with gigantic 
posting boards, in which a weak-minded 
inter has seemingly gone ‘raving mad in 
ifferent coloured inks and varieties of 
eccentric type: howling ‘in large capitalled 
prime donne, babbling in fat-lettered instru- 
mentalists, res ty ‘mad oH eed ty 
respecting Pappadaggi’s ‘residence and the 
principal ‘mua warehouses where tickets, 
icé half-a-guinea each (stalls fifteen shil- 
Tongs) many be hall, and ‘a plan of the:rooms 
Pont ttn it-would be umpardonabl 
on’t think it-wou an e 
vulgarism to call Papadaggi’s poster a ‘stun- 
ner. It literally stuns ‘you, so tremen- 
dous is its ‘size, so ‘marvellous are the 
seepitions 2 so brilliant ‘are the 
celebrities who are ‘to'a r. ‘Papadaggi 
has everybody. TheOpera stars ; eeaeates 
Lurliety, who was a‘‘fixed star last-season, 


drum yet. 

Tam afraid the bénéficiare does not pay 
many of his ‘artists. You-see he is so fashion- 
able, so‘run after, that it is ratheran honour 
‘than otherwise to sing for him gratis. The 
| Misses Gooch can truly affirm themselves to 

be of the ‘nobility’s concerts when they go 
starring round the provinces in the autumn 
| after they have sung for a ‘year or two at P.’s 
Grand Musical Festival. A great many pro- 
fessionals sing for Papadaggi through pure 
friendship ‘and goodwill, for the little man is 
wutveseally liked and respected. A great 
muny sing because others sing, and a great 
many more because they want to be heard at 
any risk. ‘The bird that can ‘sing and 
won't sing isa rara avis. I never knew a 
bird that could sing but that would sing, 
whether his hearers liked it or not ; aut 
even know a great many birds that can’t 
/Sing and ouglitn’t to sing, ‘who ill sing. 
'Papadaggi, however, does not get all the 
| professionals gratuitously. Orpheus Basser- 
clyffe, with whom fifteen. guineas fora song is 
‘as much a fixed idea as the ‘cultivation of 
,his ‘garden was ‘with Candide, says, “I'll 
sing, by all means, but I-must have the cash, 
|Pap, my boy;” and Pap pays him: ‘while 
| old Grabbatoni, the ‘renowned performer on 
the violoncello, contents himself with saying 
every year as he ‘pockets his — guineas, 
“Next year, mio caro, I play ‘for noting— 
for noting—yes !” ‘bat, somehow or other, 
with Grabbatoni ‘that mext year never 
comes. 

We will suppose the momentous day to 
have arrived, aud Papadaggi’s' Grand Concert 
to have commenced. The carriages of the 
nobility and gentry, and the cabs of the 
public ‘in general, block up Nineveh Street ; 
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the coachmen doze on their boxes; the) fectly well what the next bar was to be; 
neighbouring public-houses ‘are full of the jand a country gentleman, who has come up 
ry, ee. and tata? ane the Se aaa attend = pmo _ the Church of 
splen ootmen, ithin, the ladies are | England Young Men’s Table-turning Asso- 
ranged upon the faded ottomans—a beautiful ciation, and has blundered into Papadap i's 
show. here are peeresses, bishopesses, | concert-roonrby mistake, where he sits listening 
judgesses, bankeresses, baronetesses, stock- | to the performances with a bewildered air, 
oo re emer: mn bag  arhanep ra ie . Papadaggi A sey ~_— eee: 
gi has just han a duchess to a seat ;|To be sure, the order of the programme is 
and is at this moment whispering soft | not strictly observed-—the hee that should 
compliments to a cabinet-ministress, with alee first frequently coming last, and vice 
mirable equanimit a age wayne rs The| versa. Such misadventures will, however, 
whiskers are resplendent ; the boots shine | happen in the best regulated morning con- 
like patent leather oo accidentally fallen | corte Codlinetti, the Italian buffo-singer, 
from the firmament. e room is very full} who is of a capricious and changeable tem- 
and very hot, and many of the dandies,;perament, suddenly changes the song for 
unable to find seats, lean their all-round | which he is put down, to one of an entirely 
collars against walls, so to support their different character: to the indignation of 
weary frames, A vicious family from Peck- | Peddie, who is the accompanyist (presides at 
ham Rye (a mamma, three daughters, an|the pianoforte we believe is th8 appropriate 
aunt, and a melancholy governess) have | words), who is a morose ‘aan, and insists upon 
fallen upon and utterly routed an imbecile | playing the symphony to the original song ; 
young man ina feeble white neckcloth, who} upon which Codlinetti, under shadow of 
acts as checktaker for the stalls,and who holds | turning over the music and showing Peddle 
a crimson worsted cord across the space | the proper place, manifests a strong desire to 
between the last ottoman and the wall. The fling him over the orchestra among the 
vicious family have only tickets for the back | duchesses. Fraulein ‘Ninni re 
seats; but, having utterly demolished the! charming warbler of German Lieds, has like- 








imbecile young man, and driven him before | 
them like chaff before the wind, they make | 
a razzia into the stalls, and nearly overthrow 
a stockbroker’s colony from Maida Hill, the 
members of which gather themselves up 
indignantly, and whisper among themselves 
disparagingly, “City people!” Old General 
Jupp, who has sent his family to the concert 
before him, and has walked down from the 
Cutcherry Club, has found that he has left 
his ticket behind him, and has had to 
pay over again at the doors, and can’t 
find his party, and sits apart in a corner 
on a cane-bottomed chair, muttering hor- 
ribly. A meek-eyed young dandy, who has 
come in cloth boots, with his hair curled 
(he must be an only son with a taste for 
music, who fancies he can sing second ina 
quartett) can’t find Thrummer, the musical 
clerk in the Treasury, who sings The Wolf 
so capitally, and promised to point out all 
the musical celebrities to him. He cannot, 
indeed, find anybody that he knows, nor a 
place anywhere, and is repining secretly on 
the staircase, where he looks so miserable 
that the money-taker, a rosy man who 
officiates as a waiter at the London Tavern 
o’ nights, and sometimes takes a spell in the 
black work or undertaking line of business, 
compassionates him, and is half-inclined, 
were he not so great a dandy, to offer him 
some of the beer from the pint pot under his 
chair. There are a great many foreigners in 
the concert-room, who come with free admis- 


wise objected to the unfortunate man’s ac- 
companimeut to her song, and at the end 
of a cadence, and in a voice audible even to 
General Jupp in the corner, has called 
Peddle “ Pig,” in the German language ; 
whereat life becomes a burden to Peddle, 
and as he pounds the keys as though,they 
| were his enemies, he devoutly wishes that he 
were back in his quiet attic in the Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden’ Street, 
Hanover Square. Papadaggi neither plays 
‘nor sings. He is too learned to do anything ; 
but he hovers about the orchestra, and hands 
| Singers on and off, and pervades the concert 
with his whiskers and white neckcloth—so 
that a considerable portion of the applause 
is meant for Papadaggi, and is by Papadaggi 
[taken unto himself with many ‘bows and 
‘smiles, Did you never know people who 
|somehow seem- to have a vested interest in 
| the fruits of everybody's labours? There is 
searcely a great picture painted, a book 
written, a palace built, a good deed done, but 
it turns out that somebody is entitled to con- 
siderable’ praise, or must be honourably men- 
tioned in connection with it, though as 
far as your judgment went he never put a 
finger to the work, ora stone to the edifice. 
The number of unknown benefactors and 
passive great men is astonishing. I see their 
names in the literary pension list ; I find parlia- 
ment making them grants every session ; I 
hear their healths proposed at public dinners, 
and see them get up, covered with modesty 





sions, as it is the custom of musical foreigners | to return thanks, when they bashfully allude 
to do; two or ‘three critics attached to the| to the things they have been instrumental ‘in 
morning newspapers, who listen to the|carrying out, though for the life of me I 
songs with a knowing air and _ their! can’t make out what they ever had to do with 
heals on one side, as if they knew per-| anything. 
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What the green room is to the theatre, 
the robing-room to the assize court, the 
vestry to the church ; so is the singers’ room 
to the concert-hall. But, far more elegant, 
sprightly, and amusing, than the dramatic 

reen-room, is the “professional room” be- 

ind the ragged leaves of the screen at the 
bottom of the steps of the orchestra at Papa- 
daggi’s concert. There are no garish gas- 
lights here, no tinselled dresses: no rouge, 
bismuth, jaded faces, pantomime masks—no 
ing carpenters and call-boys:—all is 
Fresh, sparkling, and gay. Fresh flowers, 
rosy bonnets and rosier faces, cleanest of 
shirts, smartest of female toilettes, newest 
of white kid gloves, most odoriferous of 
scents. I don’t pretend to know much 
about female fashions, though I have occa- 
sionally studied that sphynx-like journal the 
Follet—every? flounce in which is an enigma 
—with fear and trembling. I don’t pre- 
tend to know much about dress; but I do 
think that the best dressed ladies in crea- 
tion are the female singers at a morning con- 
cert. They unite the prettiest portions of 
the English and French styles of costume. 
They dress their hair exquisitely, and 
display their little jewelleries inimitably. 


There is a whole art in making the most | 
I have seen | 


of a ring, a brooch, a bracelet. 





born ladies covered with gems, on whom | 
they produced no more elegant effect than | 
a bright brass-knocker would on a pigstye 


door. And, more than all this, my musical 
belles have the unmistakable appearance of 


having dressed themselves, and are ten times | 
smarter, neater, prettier for it. There is a} 


table covered with fruit and wine in the 
singers’ room. 
sitting thereat. Tom is not given to drink- 
ing; but, when drink is given to him, he 
exceeds. 


Who is that strange wild man lying dis- | 
located over, rather than sitting upon, an| 
| tion ; then he will get up and go out ; or go to 


ottoman, his long fingers twined together, his 
eyebrows bent into the form of a horseshoe, 
his puissant head bent down? That is 


Panslavisco the harpist. The trumpet of 


fame is braying his name out to all Europe, | 
like an impetuous, inconsiderate trumpet as | 
it is, blowing for dear life to make up tor lost | 
For- | 
| smooth down his harp, as a man would adjust 
ithe girths of a wild horse he was about to 
| ride. 


time. He is deaf to Fame’s trumpet. 
tune is pelting him with golden marrow- 
bones. He heeds not Fortune. She has 
pelted him with bones without any golJ in 


them before now. He stands, and walks, and | 
| follows it ; throws his long sinuous hair back ; 
‘sweeps his bony fingers over the strings, and 
; begins to 


works, and lives alone: he and his harp, for 
they are one. The professionals say he is 
dull. The ladies say he is a brute. ‘The 
multitude cry Io Panslavisce! Evoe Pan- 
slavisce ! as they would to Bacchus. He lets 
them cry on. 


I regret to see Tom Mufiler | 


He plays his harp, and there | 





| speechless manner. 
jone has dined with him,” whispers Saint 


[Condueted by 


plete without him. In town and country he 
is sure to draw. He has no intimates, no 
places of resort save a mouldy cigar-shop— 
where he sits as silent, and apparently as 
immovable, as one of the tobacco-chests—and 
a dreary public-house in a court up Drury 
Lane, where he drinks large quantities of 
beer, tacitly. He speaks seldom, and then 
he does not seem to be quite certain in his 
mind as to which is his mother tongue, and 
hisspeechisa garbled compromise of many lan- 
guages, Indeed nobody knows for certain of 
what nation he is. Some say he is an Italian, 
some say he isaGerman,some say he isa Dane, 
His harp is of all nations, and speaks all lan- 
guages. Of course there are grim reports 
about, of his having killed men, and negotiated 
a psychical investment in an unholy office, 
His wealth is put down at a fabulous amount, 
his crimes as unutterable. Little Miss Larke, 
who is a brave body, as valorous as the young 
lady whose virgin smile lighted her safely 
through the Green Isle, once took courage to 
ask Panslavisco how he did. “ As well,” he 
auswered, “as aman can be, who is eating his 
own liver.” He looks indeed as if he were 
Prometheus, and, wishing to be alone, had 
contracted to do the vulture’s work vicari- 
ously, 

Little Saint Sheddle, who lives no one 
knows how, but is the very Captain Cook of 
the musical world, is supposed to be the only 
man in Europe who has been sufficiently 


|admitted to Panslavisco’s intimacy to dine 


with him. He describes these dinners as if 
he were telling a ghost story. The table, he 
says, is garnished with two plates, two pots of 
porter, and one steak in a dish. Panslavisco 
cuts the steak into two exact portions ; takes 
oue half, pushes the other half towards Saint 
Sheddle, and falls-to without saying a word. 
After dinner he produces a cigar-box and a 
bottle of hollands, and smokes and drinks 
prodigiously, but with little more conversa- 


bed, or begin to play his harp wildly—all in a 
“Tt’s something to say 


Sheddle, “ but it’s very queer.” 

Panslavisco lies upon his ottoman, pro- 
foundly immobile until it is nearly time for 
him to play. Then he begins to pat and 


His turn in the programme arrives ; 
the harp is carried into the orchestra; he 


A wild horse and his rider 


play. 
are no bad images for him and his harp. He 


| seems to ride upon it : to bestride it as a witch 


would a broomstick, making the air awful 


is silence, and a wild tumult at the end ; and| with the melody of a demoniacal Sabbath. 
then he receives his money, sees his harp | He bows his head to the applause when he 
ut into a green-baize cover, and carried off | has done, more as if the blast of a tempest had 
y a dun-bearded man as mysterious as his|smote him upon the head and compelled him 


master, and goes away. No concert. is com-|to bow it, than in reverence. 


Now he is 
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gone, and the audience begin to breathe 
again, and whisper “Wonderful!” He goes 
back to the singers’ room, drinks one glass of 
wine, swallows a biscuit as though it were a 
pill, ‘and falls into a stony sleep upon the 
ottoman. 

This man, with the sinewy vigorous frame 
worn into rocks and caverns of bone, as if by 
the voleanic upheaving of his soul within ; 
with the huge, Medusa-like head ; the swelling 
veins in his forehead ; the eyes like abysses ; 
the face seamed, and scarred, and worn in 
tempests of study, hunger, cold and misery ; 
looks as if he had newly come from some 
combat with the demon, and had been 
victorious, but had suffered horribly in 
the fray. A dozen years ago Panslavisco 
had as much genius, and played as learnedly, 
sweetly, gracefully, boldly, nervously, wildly, 
as he does now. But he played in a 
garret, where he had no friends, no fire, 
no body-linen, no bread, and where his land- 
lady bullied him for his rent. Viragos 
squabbling over a disputed right in a wash- 
tub in a back-slum, have heard as fascinating 
harmonies through a garret window held up 
by a bundle.of firewood, as princesses of the 
blood hear now in the Nineveh Rooms. Pan- 
slavisco has taught the harp to butchers’ 
daughters for scraps of meat ; has fiddled in 
low dancing-rooms, and played the piano- 
forte at quadrille-parties, for a morsel of 
bread. Now, they are all come. Fortune, 


fame, sycophants to admire, beautiful women 


to smile, lords to say, Come and dine. They 
are all too late. They cannot bring back the 

oung wife, dead in a long slow agony ; the 
little children who faded one by one; they 
cannot bring back the time when the man 
had a hanet to love and hope, and was twenty- | b 
one years of age. 

But, Heaven be good to us all. What have 
Ito do with this, unless to say with Mon- 
taigne, Que sais-je ? If I go to a concert 
and pay half-a-guinea to hear a man play 
upon @ harp, am I to dogmatise upon 
his inward feelings or his life? For all I 
know, Panslavisco’s morose, mysterious ex- 
terior may be but a fastidious envelope, and 
~ may be, after all, a cheery, happy man. I 

0 

The 1 last concerted piece in the programme 
has been performed, and the critics go home 
to write out their opinions on Papadaggi’s 
grand morning concert. Much _bonnet- 
adjusting, music- hunting- for, and a little 
flirtation, take place in the singers’ room. 
The imbecile young man falls savagely upon 
the remnants of the wine and biscuits, and 
becomes maudlin in a moment. Papadaggi 
flits about joyfully with a cash-box, and a 
slave of the lamp follows him with the check- 
boxes. The concert is over. Papadaggi 
asks the stars of the afternoon to come home 
and dine with him. Some accept ; some plead 
other engagements. He wakes Panslavisco, 
and asks him. ‘The harpist does not decline 


CATCH-PENNIES. 
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the invitation categorically, He simply says 
“Pay me, and let me go.’ 
Let me go too. Licet? 


CATCH- PENNIES. 


THE edges of certain pavements in London 
have become regular markets for catch- 
pennies, 

These catch-pennies are often so ingenious 
and cheap as to deserve a better generic 
name. There isa man who sometimes stands 
in Leicester Square, who sells microscopes at 
a penny each. They are made of a common 
pill-box ; the bottom taken out, and a piece 
of window- 7 substituted. A small eye- 
hole is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed 
the lens, the whole apparatus being painted 
black. Upon looking through one of these 
microscopes I was surprised to find hundreds 
of creatures, apparently the size of earth- 
worms, swimining about in all directions; 
yet on the object-glass nothing could be seen 
but a small speck of flour and water, con- 
veyed there on the end of a lucifer-match from 
a common inkstand, which was nearly full of 
this vivified paste. Another microscope ex- 
hibited a single representative of the animal 
kingdom showing his i impatience of imprison- 
ment by kicking vigorously. Though I must 
confess to a shudder, I could not help admiring 
the beauties of construction in this little mon- 
ster, which, if at liberty, would have excited 
murderous feelings, unfavourable to the pro- 
longation of its existence. The sharp-pointed 
mouth, with which he works his diggings ; 
his side-claws, wherewith to hold on while 
at work ; and his little heart, pulsating 
“ne but forcibly, and sending a stream of 

down the large vessel in the centre of 
his white and transparent body, could also be 
seen and sealahaned a8 When the stock of 
this sort of game runs short, a common 
carrot-seed is substituted; which, when 
looked at through a magnifier, is mar- 
vellously like an animal having a thick body 
and numerous. legs projecting from the 
sides; so like an animal that it has 
been mistaken by an enthusiastic philosopher 
for an animal created in, or by, a chemical 
mixture in conjunction with electricity. 

I bought several of these microscopes 
determined to find out how all this could be 
done for a penny. An eminent microscopist 
examined them, and found that the magnify- 
ing power was twenty diameters. The cost 
of a lens made of glass, of such a power, 
would be from three to four shillings. How, 
then, could the — apparatus be made for 
a single poner} A penknife revealed 
the mystery. The pill-box was cut in two, 
and then it appeared that the lens was made 
of Canada balsam, a transparent gum. 
The balsam had been heated, and carefull 
dropped into the eye-hole of the pill-box. it 
then assumed the proper size, shape, trans- 
parency, and polish, ofa very well ground glass 





lens. Our ingenious lens-maker informed me 

that he had been selling these microscopes 

for fifteen years, and that he and his family 
conjointly make them. One child cut out | 
the es another the gap, another put 

them together, his wife painted them black, 

and he made the lenses. 

Not long afterwards, in another part. of 
the town, 1 came across another microscopist. 
He did not sell anything, but merely charged 
a halfpenny for a peep, His apparatus con- 
sisted of a tin box, about the size of a com- 
mon tea-caddy, placed on three legs, at about 
the level of a small boy’s eye: these ingenuous 
youths being his principal customers. The 
fee being paid, the slide was drawn away 
from the peep-hole, and the observer ad- 
dressed with the following words: “Here, 

ou see a drop of Thames water, which 
ooks like a gallon; the water, is full of 
heels, snakes, and hadders. a-playing about 
and a-devouring of one another.” hence 
the showman had got the water I cannot un- 
dertake to say, but.I sincerely hope, not from 
the Thames ; for it was filled with numerous 
little creatures, which, having vecy small 
bodies, have as a sort of compensation re- 
ceived very large Latin names from their 
christener a discoverer, Ehrenburgh. 
Many of them were swimming about, 
pursued by what appeared to be im- 
mense sea-snakes, who caught and devoured 
them. Others were quietly reposing on 
weeds, which looked like elm-trees,.and all of 
them were perfectly unconscious of being 
exhibited to the British public at ahalfpenny a 
head. But this was not.all: the exhibitor next 
brought out of his waistcoat pocket a small 
tin tube, and said, all in one breath, “There 
you see a flea chained round his neck with a 
silver chain he lays his heggs on the glass 
and I feeds him three times.a day on my ‘and 
the performance is now concluded.” Another 
man, in the one line, has two tubes, like 
telescopes, placed facing each other. He 
asks you, whether you can see through ap 
inch board ? Of course yousay “ No.” “Then 
for a halfpenny Ill show you that you 
can.” Accordingly you look through the 
end of one of the tubes, seeing through 
the length of the other, and for the benefit 
of the by-standers you are, requested to read 
some pripting placed at the end of the 
furthest wave. This is easy enough, He 
then places a. thick board between the two 
tubes, and still you can read the. printing, 
which you are again requested to do ;, having 
purchased the power on that occasion only of 
seeing through a deal board for the small 
charge of one. halfpenny. 

In Tothill Street, Westminster, on a Satur- 
day-night, a travelling successor to the glass- 
blowing exhibitions that had permanent pa- 
tronage from the sight-seeng world in the days 
of Miss Linwood’s exhibition may sometimes 
be seen, who goes his rounds. to sell the 
products of hisindustry. A glass pen, a glass 
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Neptune’s trident, a. glass. dove fastened t© 
the top of a pointed wire, so as to form a 
breast-pin, and a glass peacock with a; beau- 
tiful tail of spun glass, are wrapped in a 
neatly made. brown paper, bag, for the sum of 
one penny. 

Another man, who stands close by him, 
sells, five dining chairs and a round table, 
all of wood, and. neatly put. together, 
for one halfpenny. The chairs are strong 
enough for large dolls to sit upon, the table 
will. support an ordinany sized teacup with- 
out breaking, Am older huckster sells 
wooden. men, who have their legs and arms 
articulated, so as to be capable of rapid move- 
ment on pulling a string whieh hangs. be- 
tween the legs, Some-of these are painted 
like Turks—some like Russians; and, by 
pulling the strings they appear engaged in 
single and mortal combat, throwing their 
arms. and legs about with desperate but 
cranky energy. The charge of a repre- 
sentative of either nation is one halfpenny. 

Workers in iron also endeavour to catch 
an honest penny. There, is a man who 
sells. for twopence a most. ingenious con 
trivance for roasting meat, it consists of 
no less than five pieces of iron wire, which, 
when put. together, are strong enough to 
hold.up a good sized leg of mutton. One of 
the pieces serves.as a fastening to the mantel- 
piece, and the others are. attached to it by 
one of the pieces.aforesaid. The-cook is.en+ 
abled by a simple mechanism, not unworthy of 
a. Brunel or Stephenson, to. heighten or lower 
the meat according to the state of the. fire. 
If the inventor of this apparatus had a chance, 
there is no telling how many benetits: he 
might. confer upon mankind, and let.us hope 
upon himself too, by his. mechanical talents. 

One more peep at Leicester Square, where 
penny-catehers most do congregate. Razor 
paste at one penny a box is sold by a 
dexterous shaver, who chops such large 
gashes in a.hard bit. of weed. with, a shilling 
razor, that. he makes the woed fly. about. 
He then passes the. blunted instrument a few 
times over his magic strop; and, pulling a 
hair from his. head, divides. it, as: it. stands 
erect between his.finger and thumb, with. the 
same ease that Saladin divided the searf 
with his scymetar, and the life-guardsman at 
Saville House cuts a whole sheep.in half with 
a broad-sword. 

The paste is, very likely (and so.is the razor) 
move efficacious.in the hands-of the proprietor 
than of the purchaser ; nevertheless, it. is a 
good pennyworth. 


PASTIMES AND PLAYS. 


“Wa have but few pastimes now, even 
for our children; we are too. grave and 
sensible to play at forfeits or blind man’s 
budf, or puss in the corner, at Christmas time 
or any other time. They used to manage 
these. things better in France ; and, at Christ- 
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mas time, even we respectable English used 
to be gay and lively: but enjoyment: has 
become vulgar in both countries, 

It might perhaps be objected that. there 
was but little iutellect displayed in social 
amusements, and that progress would: have 
done its work. but ill, were: we to introduce 
on our: Christmas: Eves and our New 
Years’ Eves-sports such as: were in vogue once 
upon a time. For instance, there was once a 
very popular game, which consisted in) ome 
of the company being seated on a stick 
which was. placed over a pail of water, and 
was by no means: steady; the: candidate for 
honour held in his hand a taper: which it was 
his object: and his glory-to light at another 
fixed at the-extremity of the: said stick, and 
which he could. only reach by a delicate and 
well-balanced shuffle towards the object: it 
frequently happened that the other:end would 
suddenly be: uplifted, the stiek roll off, the 
actor be thrown, the light extinguished, and 
admired confusion. ensue, accompanied by the 
crowing of lungs like Chanticleer. This lively 
amusement, it must be confessed; would’ not 
suit the velvet carpets of Belgravia or: else- 
where; but in the days when it’ most ob- 
tained, the floor was probably strewn: with 
sand, or at best with rushes. If the game of 
the: Pail was lively, what was: that: of the 
Bucket’? This was played thus-by our long- 
haired ancestors: a youth who nourished 
locks of sufficient length, or who wore a wig 
of the proper dimensions, placed himself on a 
board over the bucket of water prepared, At 
a given signal he ducked backwards, without 
losing his balance, and managed to. dip the 
tips of his long locks imto the pure element, 
and instantly reeover himself. Ais he seldom 
aceomplished this feat without a variety of 
failures, the comic incidents. attending his 
struggles delighted the audience. Cherry-bob’ 
and orange-bob were both considered’ as 
charming games, and one whieh held its-own 
up to a late period was thus ormed: A’ 


entleman put the end ofa coil of string into- 
is mouth, gallantly presenting the other-end: 


toa selected young lady: the duty of both was 
to abserb the string with their lips, till by: 
degrees: they approached each other, as: if 
attracted by a magnetic inflwence, and a 
kiss, if one could be accomplished: inspite of 
the mutual impediment; coneluded the 
affair. Manners were certaimly: somewhat 
rough in: those days; nor could! we new be 
guilty of playing at king; queen, and guest, 
when the latter personage—an innocent 
chosen to be the victim—reeeived by: their 
majesties on their two threnes; was: in- 
vited to seat himself between them, when the 
dignitaries, rising to do him — honeur, 
removed the two ends of the treacherous 
covering of his hollow: seat, andthe guest-fell 
to the ground amidst shouts of laughter. 
People in these good old times would sub- 
mit to infinite inconvenience to enjoy a play. 


The pit at that period deserved ‘its name, for’ 
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it wasliterally a hollow place below the stage, 
which towered before it, and from whence the 
standing audience was::obliged to crane the 
neck and point the toe to get a glimpse of 
the humours of the seene, Instead of private 
boxes and all their luxuries, little square 
windows: only eee a. sidelong view: to 
numerous he thrust: anxiously forward, 
Then indeed pit was pit,:and box-was box ; at 
least there was no deseption on the subject. 

How simple our: theatres: were in those 
primitive, times, we) may’ know by the priuts 
of Hogarth and others, who. depict the 
orchestra of two: fiddles; one on eacly side of 
the stage, and the candle-snaffer showed ‘his 
art as the tallow candles of the chandelier 
descended to receive: the refovation of his 
instrument. This» functionary must neces- 
sarily’ have been: a man’ of nerve, for he 
became .a favourite: or an object of derision 
tothe impatient: audience, according as he 
performed his offiee deftly or otherwise, in 
the long intervals: between theacts. But it 
was not merely: in this capacity that: the: 
candle-snuffer figuved; as: the number of 
performers was: limited; he was frequently 
required to fill up some insignificant, but 
necessary character, such as. a messenger or 
confidant ; in faet, amy personage more acted: 
on than acting; and im proportion to: his 
popularity, he was cnutell on his eutrance, 
eausing not a little. hilarity: by the versatility 
of his ae Authors-were often 
offended at the recognition of this: person 
disturbing the — their drama, and 
Corneille; whe objected much to it, declares 
in one of his: prefaces that’ he has no desire to 
write parts. for candle-snuffers. After his 
time, the theatre presented very different 
subjects: for the amusement of the well- 
packed house ; but even when mysteries and 
moralities had gone out, very extraordinary 
scenes were represented, almost incredible in 
their simplicity. 

One of the most remarkable pastimes ever 
attempted: on. the: stage-was the gay-gravity: 
offered by Catherine de’ Medici to her guests 
at) the wedding: festivities. of her daughter 
with Henry: of Navarre. It was. no other 
than a rehearsal of'the-horrors intended to be 
acted ‘on the night of theymagswere of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which came off'in due time. The 
shuddering Court were sent home to their 
beds; wondering what: could have induced the 
Queen to imagine swelr a scene of bloodshed ; 
and it. was only. a day or two afterwards 
that those who survived the reality un- 
derstood the- admirable joke» At a still 
later: date, however, it’ was’ thought lively 
to amuse a bride-with something similar in 
character, for it is related thatin sixteen hun- 
dred and” forty-five; atthe marriage of Marie 
de Gonzaga, a play was-presented at Amster- 
dam in this style : 

First-came*a Roman triumph, succeeded by: 
Pandemonium ‘and the Furies; then a grand: 
féte ; after which a murder of two gentlemen, 
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both of whom were precipitated into a pit ; then 
“came wandering by,” two princes who met 
their death by assassination, vividly presented 
—their fate shared in the next scene by their 
nearest relatives, the king and queen. The 
martyrdom of a young female ensued, and the 
punishment of an: infidel Moor ; and these 
delectable entertainments closed by a scene of 
madness enacted to the life. This was sport 
for ladies in those pleasant times. 

It was to that magnificent son of the 
Church, Cardinal Richelieu, that our play- 
loving neighbours, the French, owed their 
first well-constructed theatre ; but as this 
theatre was exclusive, and destined to 
be dedicated to his own glory as an 
author, the minister lavished care and cost 
without calculation on its erection and adorn- 
ment. He had written:a play which his 
flatterers told him was the perfection of art. 
Resolved, in his own mind, that no rude 
truth should dispel the lofty dream he had 
encouraged, he built a theatre, chose the 
actors, and selected the public for it. 

In that building which is now—or rather 
was—the Palais Royal, a new hall was con- 
structed, according to the designs of one of 
the first architects of the re All the 
luxury of a sculptor’s and decorator’s imagi- 
nation was expended on the caprice of the 
clerical egotist who prepared so gorgeous a 
frame for his immortal Mirfmé, thus cha- 
racterised by Fontenelle : 

Mirfmé is a princess of somewhat doubtful 
principles: her father, the King of Bythinia, 
is a stupid old fellow who cannot see that she 
is desperately in love with Arimant, the cap- 
tain of the fleet of the King of Colchis ; and 
when, at length, he finds out the fact, exclaims 
in the true spirit of Louis the Thirteenth, 


Let us be calm, 
Dissimulation is the lore of kings. 


Although all in this play appears to have 
heen equally absurd, one scene will serve to 
show the ingenuity employed to give it all 
the effect possible. 

The lovers are parting in the style of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Arimant protests that the sun- 
light which his lady love trembles to behold 
is only the effect of her eyes; to render which 
hyperbole the more obvious to the audience, 
machinery was contrived which made the 
sun rise suddenly from the floor of the stage 
as the enamoured Turk exclamed, 


It is your eyes that make this brilliant light. 


While the performance was going on, the 
modest author did not conceal himself behind 
a curtain, trembling and ashamed ; on the con- 
trary, the cardinal applauded with all his might 
every pet passage ; sometimes he stood up in 
his box, sometimes he leant forward, show- 
ing himself to the assembly, craning forth 
his neck and his body half over the side. His 
friends, taking the cue from him, applauded 
vehemently, and he became almost mad with 


delight until, recollecting himself, he repressed 
their enthusiasm, in order that they might not, 
by their loud admiration, miss any of the fine 
points. 

The cardinal was extremely particular in 
the distribution of the tickets of admission to 
this precious representation, and a list was 
made out, excluding all but those of whom he 
felt certain ; but alas! it is impossible to sup- 
oe that tenacious race, the critics, and one 

as handed down to us the opinion which he 
probably did not entertain alone : 

“T had a good place ; but, to tell the truth, 
I did not think the play went ona bit the 
better for all the fine machinery employed. 
The eye soon got tired of that, and the mind 
remained unsatisfied. The object of a play, it 
appears to me, is the declamation of the senti- 
ments of a good author ; the invention of a poet 
and fine verses—all besides is useless confusion.” 

No doubt the guests, royal and noble— 
|for it was played before the king and queen, 
and their court—were not a little relieved, 
when the Bishop of Chartres appeared at the 
conclusion of the play, in a short robe, and 
descended on the stage to present a collation 
to the queen, followed by a train of attendants 
carrying golden vases filled with sweet- 
meats and fruit ; after which the curtains of 
the theatre were drawn back, and a grand 
ball-room was exposed to view, glittering with 
lights and resplendent with gilding. The 

ueen was conducted to her place on a high 

ais, and his eminence took his station im- 
mediately behind her, now dressed in a 
long mantle of flame-coloured taffeta, and 
an embroidered vest beneath. __ 

The king, whose patience was probably ex- 
hausted, retired directly the play was over. 

Whether the guests, in the height of their 
glee at having survived the representation of 
this long-threatened drama, uttered their 
opinions too unguardedly, or whether their 
yawns and their indifference had told the tale 
too plainly, certain it is that hiseminence was 
signally vexed at the result of the perform- 
ance, and, the moment the féte was ended, 
ordered his horses, threw himself into his car- 
riage, and set out for hiscountry house, having 
sent for some confidential friends whom he 
wished to consult. 

“Well,” cried he, “the French are a nation 
entirely devoid of taste ;—they have not 
admired my play, after all.” 

One of his friends was unable to find a 
word suitable to the occasion, but another 
immediately poured forth the usual torrent 
of abuse against the ignorance of the public, 
the envy of the world, and the stupidity of 
actors, 

“ Did you not observe,” said he, “ that inspite 
of your express order, the Abbé Boisrobert had 
introduced into the theatre two persons who 
were not inscribed on the list ? This was 
done with intention, and explains the whole.” 

The cardinal at once caught at the idea, 
and the unfortunate abbé was the first victim 
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to his mortification, for he immediately signed 


an order for his exile. | 

His spirits began then to revive, and his | 
fiatterers, warming as they saw their success, 
advanced numerous reasons for the failure 
of this charming piece, the chief of which 
was the conduct of the actors, 

“ Why, not only,” they exclaimed, “did the 
wretches not know their parts, but every one 
of them was drunk !” 

“You are right—I saw it but too clearly— 
all is explained!” cried the satisfied cardi- 
nal; completely reassured, he assumed his 
good humour and his vanity together, and 
retained his two judicious friends to supper, 
when he fought the battle over again, and 
dismissed them, at length, no doubt convinced 
of his merit as an author, and his misfortune 
in being a martyr to the envy of the world. 

The play was again represented ; but this 
time the two zealous friends so arranged mat- 
ters that nota single person was admitted as 
spectator who was not primed for the part he 
was to take in the expected applause. This 
plan succeeded so well that the hall rang with 
almost frantic approbation, which the de- 
lighted author believed to be entirely genuine. 

As for the unlucky abbé Boisrobert, in spite 
of his talents of imitation, his hitherto success- 
ful buffonery, and his apparently rustic wit, 
which had long amused the cardinal, he re- 
mained long in exile; but, his jokes were 
much missed at court, and his return was 
greatly desired: so much so that on the 
oceasion of Richelieu’s illness, his physician 
prescribed the return of Boisrobert as the 
only means of curing his patient. 

The cardinal agreed, and the worthy 
abbé came back as court jester, thus 
providing pastime such as suited the 
time, and such as no doubt was much 
more relished than the stupidity which was 
expected to pass for wit. 


hatever force is | 
put upon people’s inclinations, those will 
usually laugh who can laugh, and none can | 
be made to laugh where no fun is. 
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THERE is a little, out of the way, north coun- 
try inn ; not only in the corner of a lane, but 
of a parish ; not only of a parish, but of a 
county ; not only of a county, but of Eng- 
land. Sheltered by tall old trees that tal 
soughfully among themselves, in the summer 
breeze, of the days gone by, the Travis Arms 
is not without resemblance to some gray 
moss-clad old stone in a forest, that has been 
a trysting place for courters and a rest- 
ing place for weary woodcutters, for ages. 
Gray is this old inn and with verdure clad. 
The old oaks know it, and the old ravens; for 
it has been contemporary with the hoariest 

atriarchs among trees and birds. And yet 
it has a greater claim to anciquity in the 
fact, that it has been an inn rar the Travis 
Arms ever since the grand old family of 
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Travis (ayd Heaven, and Norroy king-at- 
arms, only know how many years before the 
flood the heirs of Travis were belted knights) 
have held their own in Rocksavage Park, 
eo 

The Travises are astonishingly old. Their 
woods might be (they look so old) almost 
primeval. Their ancient. manor house is 
crumbling to pieces. Their servants are gray- 
beards. They are of the old fallen faith 
(the Protestant peasantry round about call 
them Papes), and bury their dead in an old 
vault beneath the gray ruins of Saint Severin’s 
Abbey, within the demesne of Rocksavage 
itself. The vault is so old, and ruinous, and 
gray: so full of sculptured, crumbling, vene- 
rable, noble age: that death loses half its 
newness and noisomeness there, and the 
pilgrim comes to look upon it less as a 
grave, than as a musty, worm-eaten volume 
of heraldry, Foul shame and sorest pity 
would it be if the Travis Arms, and the 
Travises of Rocksavage, were ever to be 
removed from the place of their long abide- 
ment ; and goodness grant that there may be 
no truth in the report that young Sir Bevois 
Tracy, the present Lord of Rocksavage, is in 
pecuniary difficulties, and is thinking of 
selling his estates ! 

I have been riding from Dodderham town 
to Rocksavage, ten miles, this golden after- 
noon. Wishing to be merciful to my beast, I 
deliver him at the door of the Travis Arms 
unto an ancient ostler, who might from his 
looks, have groomed Bucephalus. Wishing 
to be consistent, and therefore merciful to 
myself also, I enter the keeping room of the 
inn, to bestow upon myself some victuals 
and drink. 

I find little in the keeping room, however, 
save sand, silence, and some wonderful oil- 
paintings—master and date unknown; sub- 
jects doubtful — one representing a person 
apparently following ee pursuits, 
with a woman (probably his wife) on a 
porter’s-knot behind him, who is driving a 
bargain (as it would seem) with a shiny 
black man with horns, hoofs, and a tail, about 
whose being the Evil one there can be nodoubt 
at all. The fiend holds out a long purse of 
money and points exultingly to a neighbour- 
ing mile-stone on which is inscribed “IX 
miles to Garstaing,” which puzzles me. So, 
wishing for company, explanation, and most 
of all refreshment, I move, carry unani- 
mously, and execute, an immediate adjourn- 
ment from the keeping-room to the kitchen 
of the Travis Arms, 

I am speedily made quite at home, and am 
sitting in the chimney-corner of the inn, for, 
although it is summer, and there is no fire, the 
chimney is the only legitimate corner to sit 
in in such aninn. I wish to be Mr. George 
Cattermole, Mr. Louis Haghe, or some other 
skilful delineator of old interiors ; immedi- 
ately, though vainly, I strive to fix in my mind 
the yawning old cavernous chimney, with its 
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Dutch-tiled sides, the lumbering mantle 
tumbling forward into the room ; the great 
boiling-pot of state suspended over the hearth, 
by a chain and hook ; the armoury of bright 
polished culinary weapons ; the store of hams 
and bacon-sides, and dried salmon hatiging 
up; the cratch above my head—which said 
crateh, I beg to state, for the benefit of my 
southern readers, consists of a frame of thin 
iron bars, something like a monster gridiron 
without a handle, which hangs about a foot 
from the ceiling, and supports the last baking 
of oat-bread, or girdle-cakes, such as are 
ealled bannocks by the Scotch; the heavy 
beams ; the staring ballads on the walls; the 
quaint clock; the tiled sanded floor; the 
bunehes of sweet-herbs perched on shelves and 
hooks; the dazzlingly clean deal tables and 
clumsy settles; the iron dish of tobacco in 
lieu of screws; the long pipes, smock- 
frocks, leggings, weather-heaten faces, and tall 
brown drinking jugs of the company who 
are mostly of the earth (as connected with 
farming) earthy, and who have dropped in 
to “ tak’ a mouggo’yill.” Said “mougg” or 
mug, being understood'to mean one of the full 
brown jugs replenished with home-brewed 
browner ale, any number of times. 

When I have partaken of the clean simple 
fare which the Travis Arms can afford me, 
and which is set before me by a very-neat- 
handed Phillis—so neat-handed, so smart, 
so attired after the latest Gazettes of 
fashion, that I.am almost disappointed and 
wish she were older, and okler-fashioned, I 
fill my pipe from the iron-dish, and fall to 
listening ; an accomplishment which I flatter 
myself I am rather a proficient in, and on 
which I have received some pretty com- 
pliments in my time. I hear all about the 
crops, the latest: markets, fights and fairs, and 
the very latest bulletins of the health of all 
the horses, ,dogs, and horned cattle in the 
neighbourhood. More:than this, I hear some 
old country anecdotes, and old country 
stories of the North-eountry celebrities, con- 
temporary and: departed ; and among these I 
become acquainted, for the first time, with the 
memorabilia bearing on Lile Jack. 

Who, Lile Jackjstalide my theme for a few 
lines. You must not expect much from him, 
ladies and gentlemen. Lile Jack killed no 
giants, rescued no distressed damsels, fought 
no battles. He was never even once in 
London inhis life. He was.a = man, who 
spoke the North-country dialect, and very 
broadly too, but, he wasan honest:man was 
Lile Jack, a true Northern worthy. And when 
I:remember that pleasant Master Thomas 
Fuller, the great biographer of worthies, 
did not disdain: oft-times to sit in ingle-neuks, 
and gossipwith ‘rustic crones, endeavouring 
to elicit information relative to the brave.good 
men gone to their reward ; youvwill bear with 
me, I hope, if I make! Lile Jackany: hero. 

Lile Jack was simply an awetioneer, uphol- | 
sterer, broker, and appraiser in Dodderham 
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town. He hada great rambling house and 
shop crammed with the most heterogeneous 
miscellany of furniture imaginable. There 
was.a four-post bedstead in the parlour, and 
carved oak sideboards in the kitchen, which 
were used as dressers; and in the best bed- 
room there was a huge billiard-table, taken 
to pieces and stewed away, as if a miniature 
slate quarry had lost its way, and aecommo- 
dating itself to indoor life, had assumed a 
decent. suit of green baize. There were chests 
of books which Lile Jack never read, for 
reading was not his forte, and a scarlet 
leather-covered Bible was his chief study; there 
were chairs without number, and busts cheek 
by jowl with agrieultural implements, for Lile 
Jack bought all sorts of things and sold most, 

It.is upon the face of the ease to state that 
he was called Jack ‘because he had been 
ehristened John ; but the origiu of the pretix 
of Lile is not quite so clexr. In Dodderham 
parlance Lile might mean a variety of things. 
Dodderham talked of a lile dog, a lile day, 
a lile book, a lile bairn. Lile was generally 
understood, however, to mean anything that 
everybody was attached to; and as John 
Seotforth, the auctioneer, was beloved by the 
whole of Dodderham town, it may be de- 
duced therefrom that he was in consequence 
called Lile Jack. 

The title, moreover, may have origin- 
ally been attached to his name, as there were 
a great many more Jacks in Dodderham 
town. There was Slape Jack, the excise- 
man; Wiggy Jack, the postmaster; Pug 
Jack, the draper; and Brandy Jack, who 
had been a schoolmaster, and a sailor, and a 
“methody parson,” and was now nothing par- 
ticular; so as Lile Jack, John Seotforth was 
easily distinguished, and was so known to the 
end ofthis days. 

My principal informant:as to this worthy’s 
history, gave me his general character in a 
‘very few and simple words. “He was a Lile 
man,” he said, “and niver s ane wurd 
looder than anither, and trod his shoes’ as 
streight as an arrow.” Evenness of declama- 
tion, and regularity of pedal movement may 
have had something to do with Jack’s lileness. 

In the great rambling house up-street, and 
its dependencies, Jack kept, besides the furni- 
ture, quite ‘an aviary of singing-birds; a 
spacious court of fowls, turkeys, magpies, 
ravens, and starlings; several tame rabbits, 
and numerous dogs. As they were all well 
fed, and had all tempers of their own, 
and all:adored Lile Jaek,the noise they made 
at dinner,.on the return of their master, or 
onany odd occasion that turned up, was'rather 
confusing, nottosaydeafening. I need scarcely 
add, I think, that Lile Jack was. bachelor. 

‘But Lile Jack ‘kept other things besides 
fowls, hens, rabbits, and d He kept a 
prodigiously old grandmother, who sur- 
rounmied herself every morning with a perfect 
spider’s ‘web of worsted and knitting needles, 


land passed the major part of ‘the day in 
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endeavours to knit herself out of her toils. The 
number of pairs of stockings that resulted 
from these combinations was so great 
that if they had all been put into imme- 
diate wear, instead of being comfortably 
entombed as soon as made in a dusty family 
vault a-top of the bed tester, would have suf- 
ficed for a township of centipedes, to the 
great injury of the trade and commerce of 
Nottingham. He kept a pale-faced niece, 
tall, and woefully marked with the small- 
pox, who had difficulties connected with her 
legs, and was frequently belated in wash- 
houses, and “ fit todrop” over puddings. He 
kept an ancient man in a smock-frock, 
who was nearly a hundred years of age, 
past all work, hearing, sight, and almost 
speech,—and who could do little save crouch 
by the fire-side with a short pipe in his tooth- 
less mouth, or potter about in the stable with 
a venerable white horse, comparatively as old, 
and quite as blind, as feeble, as past work, as 
he was. The old man was called Daddy, 
the horse was called Snowball; Lile Jack 
sternly repudiated the slightest suggestion as 
to the termination of the useless old horse’s 
career by the bullet or poleaxe, and more 
sternly still the hint that the parish might 
charge itself with the keep of Daddy. 
“Buaith ha’ served me and mine, i’ th’ winter 
wark and summer, years an’ years, and baith 
shall bite and sup, and bide wi’ me till a’ th’ 
wark be ower—be’t wi’ them, or be’t wi’ 
Jack Scotforth.” 

So, with his old grandmother, niece, old 
servitors, both dumb and human, did Lile 
Jack continue to dwell. He was reputed to 
be a rich man; but those who reckoned up 
his “snougg hundreds” on their fingers, 
little knew what a private relieving-officer 
Lile Jack was; what an amount of out- 
door relief he dispensed in secret; how 
many unrecorded quartern loaves, sides of 
bacon, blankets, and half-crowns, were distri- 
buted by him, without the board of guardians 
or the rate-payers knowing anything of the 
matter. He might have been worth many, 
many more hundreds of pounds if he had 
not given away so many, many hundreds of 
coals. 

Jack wore a very broad-brimmed white 
hat, on the crown of which he frequently 
made calculations in pencil, and which 
he considerably damaged in the excite- 
ment of his Seiji in the auctioneer’s 
rostrum. He wore very large spectacles 
with thick tortoiseshell rims, and carried a 
stout oak os. . portentous staff with 
a bull-dog’s head carved at the top. He 
wore paddock shoes: with which last ‘item 
you must be content without further explana- 
tion, for my informant is three hundred miles 
away, and it is not probable that T shall ever 
see him again, and I have not the least 
idea what paddock shoes are, Still he 
wore them, and perhaps they may have 
assisted him in attaining that straightness of 
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gait by which he is yet affectionately remem- 
bered. 

Jack talked to himself as he walked. 
He would stop in the middle of the street, 
and walk round posts, or swing his stick 
violently, and sometimes take his hat off, 
and rumple his gray hair. He snuffed 
so much, and, when he smoked, inhaled and 
exhaled the tobacco fumes so fast, that 
it was difficult to divest yourself of the 
idea that Lile Jack was on fire, and that 
flames would burst from him presently. He 
was no spirit-drinker, but his consumption 
of ale was prodigious. “ Gi’s soummat quick,” 
he would say ; “soummats that’s gat yist— 
life—in’t. Ise nit drink yer brandy slugs, 
an’ dobbins 0’ gin, an’ squibs o’ rum; gi’ me 
what’s quick, an’ measure me a gill o’ yill. 
Friday’s, Maggie!” 1t should be known that 
“ Friday’s,” so called from brewing-day, was 
an ale of a potency and quickness which 
gave great satisfaction to Lile Jack, and 
brought great fame and custom to Maggie 
Sharp, landlady of the Cross Keys in Dod- 
derham town. 

Jack had other eccentricities—some, in the 
artificial state of society which prevails even 
in a quiet town like Dodderham, rather in- 
convenient. He would tell the truth, and 
speak his mind. If he saw, or was in com- 
pany for the first time with, an individual 
whose demeanour or conversation did not 
please him, he told him so at once. “Thee’s 
gude for nowt,” was his ordinary remark; 
“git out wi’ thee.” And as Jack’s dictum in 
all houses of entertainment in Dodderham 
town was law, the sooner the unfortunate 
person accused of being gude for nowt, got 
out with him, the better. 

Taking his goodness of heart as an extenu- 
ation, freedoms of speech in Lile Jack were 
tolerated, whenin other less favoured persons 
they would have been indignantly avenged, 
Thus when, one evening, Lile Jack 
sat smoking in the bar-parlour of the 
Cross Keys, with Maggie Sharp, then a 
very young and comely widow, on one side, 
and young Gafferson, the farmer of Catten- 
mere Fells on the other, and suddenl 
cried out, “Tom, wha dost thee not 
Maggie to wed?” Maggie only smiled, 
blushed, bridled, simpered, and'cried “Mercy 
on us, Mr. Scotforth!” and young ‘Tom 
Gafferson only laughed outright (he Blushed 


a little, too), smote his stalwart thigh, and 
stammered “ Maggie’s ne’er thowt of weddin’, 
‘T’se warrant!” If any other person had made 


such a remark, Maggie would have quitted 
the room indignantly, andthere would have 
been tiling of doors, and hammering of 
heads for sure. But, bolder still, when Jack 
arose, and taking Maggie round the waist, and 
chucking her under the chin, deliberately 
led her to Tom Gafferson, and thrust her 
into that yeoman’s arms, saying, “Gang till 
him, lass, till him, hizze. Thee’ll 
mak a hundred a‘year till her, ‘fom, I know 
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thou will—” what would have been the con- 


sequence if any body else had taken such a 
liberty? Blood at least. Yet Maggie Sharp 
and Tom Gafferson could forgive anything 
in Mr. Scotforth. They forgave him so com- 
pletely indeed, that they were married six 
weeks afterwards, and at a certain event 
thereafter ensuing, solicited Jack (for about 
the five hundredth time in his life) to stand 
godfather. 

Thus merrily, charitably, through a peace- 
ful, useful life, Lile Jack went down to- 
wards an honourable grave. He heaped not 
up riches, knowing not who should gather 
them ; he gave not according to his means, 
but according to the want of means of the 

oor and lowly. He was a Lile man, and 
bis purse was as open as his heart. 


THE WITHERED KING. 


Tyrants dread all whom they raise high in place ; 
From the good, danger,—from the bad, disgrace. 
They doubt the lords, mistrust the people’s hate, 
Till Viood becomes a principle of state : 
Secured nor by their guards, nor by their right ; 
But still they fear even more than they affright. 
Cow ey, 
So have I read a story of a king 
Whose hand was heavy on the hearts of men, 
Whose tongue spoke lies, and every lie a sting, 
Who trampled onward through a gory fen, 
And laugh’d to see its teeming haze arise, 
Spreading a crimson mist before the skies, 


But age fell on him, and with age a dread 
Of life and death—a leaden gloom of fear 
That sat down at his board, and filled his bed, 
And stirr’d his flesh, and crept within his hair. 
In crowds he fear’d each man ; and, when alone, 
He fear'd himself, and wasted to the bone. 


Within a castle strongly fortified 
He shut himself, and listened all day long 
To his own mutterings, and the wind that sigh’d 
In the outer trees, a close and secret song ; 
And when night fell, he sat with straining ear, 
And hearken’d for some danger gathering near. 


For there were foes within his land, and they 
Were mighty, and had carv’d a forward path; 

And he could hear them marching on their way, 
With endless trampling and a cry of wrath, 

As though the many he had laid in ground 

Had risen with a huge triumphant sound. 


Therefore, an iron grating, like a net, 
He cast about the walls at every point, 
With iron turrets at the corners set, 
And massive clamps that grappled joint to joint ; 
And at the loop-holes always might be seen 
The warders with their arrows long and keen. 


Likewise, upon the ramparts at all hours 
The pacing sentries wandered to and fro, 
Outlooking from the high and windy towers 

Over the level plain that drows’d below ; 
And to them constantly the king would cry 
To shoot at whomsoever wandered by. 


From forth this prison durst he never pass, 

But roam'd about the chambers up and down; 
And twenty times a day he cried, “ Alas ! 

I wither in my own perpetual frown.” 
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And'every day he wish'’d that he were dead ; 
Yet death he fear'd with an exceeding dread. 


Along the court-yard, sadden’d with the shade 
Of circling battlements—a stony nook— 
For natural exercise at times he stray’d, 
With eyes upon the ground as on a book: 
His own sad captive, fearfully confined 
In this his dungeon-castle hard and blind. 


In bed, when massive darkness fill’d his eyes, 
He would lie staring till bis sight made gleams 
Upon the blackness, and black sleep would rise 
As from a cavern, follow’d by fierce dreams 
That, bloodhound-like, pursued and hunted him 
Incessantly through aspects foul and grim. 


Sometimes he dreamt the foe had scaled the wall ; 
And he would wake, and to the ramparts haste, 
And see the staring moon sicken and fal] 
Down the horizon, and the small stars waste 
In scarlet day-dawn, while the warder nigh 
Gazed outward with a still and steady eye. 


And he would bid the captain of the guard 
Appoint a double watch at every post, 

And let the entries be more strongly barr'd ; 
Then, cold and pale and drooping as a ghost, 

He would return to sleep, and with a start 

Would wake, and find the terror at his heart. 


And so, unwept, he died; and soon his foe 
Possess’d the land, and sway’d it with great mi 
It is a simple tale of long ago, 
Which the swift ages bear up in their flight ; 
But one large fact a thousand times appears 
In the revolving of returning years, 


Even now a sceptred tyrant, Europe-bann’d, 
Listens the enemy’s approach, and waits 

To hear his strongholds crumble into sand, 
And the loud cannon knocking at the gates. 

In vain his arméd legions round him draw; 

For who can save him from his inward awe ? 


FAITHFUL MARGARET. 


TE moonlight was lying broad and calm 
on the mountains and the lake, silvering the 
fir-trees massed against the sky, and quiver- 
ing through the leaves of the birch and the 
ash, as they trembled in the light air which 
could not move the heavy horse-chestnut 
growing by them. The call of the corncraik 
froin the meadow, and the far-off barking of 
a sheep-dog on the fells, were the only 
sounds that broke through the evening still- 
ness ; except whenever now and then 
the plash of oars in the lake, and the 
subdued voices of men and women gliding 
by, recalled to the listeners standing on the 
balcony, that other hearts were worshipping 
with them before the holy shrine of nature. 

They had been on the balcony for a long 
time, looking out on the scene before them; 
Horace resting against the pillar, and Mar- 
garet standing near him. A curtain of creep- 
ing plants hung far down, and their leaves 
threw Horace into deep shadow; but the 
moonlight fell full and bright over the 
woman by his side ; yet not to show any- 
thing that art or fancy could call lovely. A 
grave and careworn face, with nothing 
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but a pair of dark eyes lying beneath 
the shadow ofa broad brow, and a mass of 
raven hair resting heavy on her check to 
redeem it from absolute ugliness ; a tall lean 
figure, not even graceful in its movements, 
nor fine in its proportions ; and hands with 
fingers so long and thin they were almost 
transparent—ill-formed, and ungainly too ; a 


mode of dress that was not picturesque, and | 


most certainly was not fashionable, scanty, 
black, and untrimmed ;—all this made up an 
exterior which the most facile admiration 
could not admire. And few in the passing 
world care to discover the spiritual beauty 
which an outward form of unloveliness may 
hide. 

No, Margaret stood in the moonlight 
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She smiled and held out her hand caress- 
ingly. 
The girl flung her book on the floor with a 
little ery of pleasure. ‘“ Oh, that will be 
delightful!” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. “It was so stupid, Margaret, in here 
all alone, with nothing but those wearisome old 
| pictures that I have seen hundreds of times 
before. Iwas wondering when you and Horace 
would be tired of talking philosophy together, 
for you are always wondatien away among 
minds and stars—far out of my depth.” 
Which, perhaps would not have been difficult 
to any one who could wade deeper than the 
hornbook. 

All the time Ada was chattering thus, 
she was gathering up from the sofa her 





by the side of an artist of high poetic tem- | gloves, shawl, and bonnet ; losing vast quan- 
perament—a man who lived in the sunniest | tities of time in searching behind the pillars 
places of human happiness—a woman shut) for her shawl pin, which she did not find after 
out from all the beauty of life; a woman/all. For the sofa was Ada’s toilette-table 
who had never been fair, and who was now/and unfathomable well generally, serving 
no longer young, to whom hope and love are | various kinds of duties. “ We will go, Mar- 
impossible ; the handmaid only to another’s | garet,” she continued, running through the 
happiness, mistress of none herself. Was|room on to the balcony, her shawl thrown 
she thinking of the difference between her-|on to her shoulders awry, and holding her 
self and the stars as she looked at them/straw bonnet by its long blue strings. 
shedding light on the black rocks and the | “ Remember, I am to crown you like a naiad, 
barren fells ? Was she measuring the distance | and Hoface is to be your triton. Are those 
between her and her fate, her desires and | words pronounced properly, Horry?” And 
her possessions, as she watched the waves she put her arms round the artist as a child 
striving to reach the soft cool moss upon the might have done, and looked into his face 





bank, to be thrust back by shingles and | 
the stones? Or was she dreaming of a 
ssible future, when the rocks should be! 
Peantiful with flowers, and the fells golden ' 
with furze, and when the waves would have 
passed that rough bar, and have crept peace- 
fully to the foot of the mossy bank ? Wasshe | 
dreaming of happiness, or was she learning to | 
suffer? Narrowing her heaven to within t 


he | 
compass of the earth, or losing earth in the | 
heaven of nobleness and sacrifice? Who! 


could tell? Thoughts are but poorly inter-| 


preted by eyes, and a sigh gives no more | 
than the indication of a feeling. 

“ Let us go on the lake, Margaret, and take | 
Ada with us,” said Horace, suddenly, rousing | 
himself from his reverie, and leaving the, 
shadow in which he had been standing. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, in a low voice, and 
with the start of one awakened out of a sleep 
in which she had been dreaming pleasantly. 
“ Ada will enjoy that !” 

“ She turned her face to the window where 
Ada sat, poring over a book of pictures by 
the lamplight, her little head hidden under 
its weight of ringlets, like an apple-blossom 
spray bent down with flowers. 

“ Child, will you come to Lily Island with 
Horace and me?” she said, caressingly. 
“ Your vase is empty, and the old enchanters 
used to say that iam should be gathered 
when the moonlight is upon them, if they 
were to have any spell, And you know you 
said you wished to enchant Horace. Will 
you come?” 





prettily. 

“ You are to do just as you like, fairy 
Ada,” said Horace, fondly, patting her round 
cheek. “ You are too childish to contradict, 
and not wise enough to convince; so you 
must even be indulged for weakness’ sake if 
not for love.” This was to correct his 
flattery. 

But it was not flattery after all; for she 
was like a fairy, hanging round him and 
caressing him so childishly ; her little feet 
falling without echo as they glanced rest- 
lessly from beneath her wide flounces, and 
her yellow hair hanging down like golden 
strands. She was like one of those flowers in 
fairy books from whose heart flows out an 
elfin queen ; like a poet’s vision of a laughing 
nymph: a wandering peri masked for awhile 
in human features ; like a dewdrop sparkling 
in the sun; a being made up of light, and 
love, and laughter ; so beautiful and innocent 
that the coldest cynic must have praised, 
the sternest stoic must have loved. 

“ What a child! What a lovely child!” 
said Horace, half to himself, turning from 
her and yet still holding her hand against his 
shoulder. “ You are repaid now, Margaret,” 
he added, tenderly, “ for your long years of 
thought and care. Your life is blessed in- 
deed ; far more so than many which have 
more the appearance of fulfilment.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, raising her dark 
eyes full into his. “ My life is very, very 
happy now, Horace. Nothing is wanting to 
it, nothing, A home, a child, a friend; 
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what could I ask of fate that I have not 


ot?” 

He looked at her affectionately. “ Good, 
unselfish, Margaret!” he said. ‘“ Boon and 
blessing to your whole world! Without you, 
at least two lives would be incomplete—your 
sister’s and mine. We should be desolate 
wayfarers, without a guide and without a 
light, if you were not here. I cannot say 
that you are needful tous, Margaret: you 
are much more than needful.” 

A smile of infinite happiness wandered 
over Margaret’s face as she repeated softly, 
“Am I then needful to you, Horace?” and 
her eyes lighted up with such love and fer- 
vour, that for a moment she was as absolute 
in youth and beauty as little Ada herself. 
ven Horace looked at her again, as at a 
face he did not know; but the smile and the 
glance faded away as they had come, and the 
gloom of physical unloveliness clouded over 
her face thick and dark:as ever. 

“Margaret is very good ; she is true and 
noble; but she is fearfully plain!” Horace 
thought to himself. “My father, who was 
so fond of beauty, would have said she was 
sinfully ugly. What a pity, with such a fine 
nature! And he looked from her'to Ada. 

Ada was all impatience to set dff; and 
Margaret must go in for her shaw] and bommet 
without a moment’s delay. — at her 
little sister’s impetuous sovereignty, Margaret 
went into the house, like a patient mother 
‘with a favourite child ; shaking her head, 


though, as she passed the little one, standing | 


there in her woman’s beauty and her child’s 
artlessness ; and saying, “ You are spoilt, my 
darling,” conveyed by look and accent, “4 
love you better than my own life,” instead. 

“ Come to me, Ada,” said Horace, as Mar- 
garet went into the house. “ Your hairis:all 
in disorder. Careless child! at seventeen 
you ought still to have a nurse.” 

“Now leave me ‘alone, Horace, and never 
mind my hair,” said Ada, escaping from him 
to the other end of the balcony. “ You 
never see me without finding fault with my 
hair ; and I am sure it isnot so bad. What 
is the ‘matter with it ?”’ She shook it all over 
her faee, and took up the ringlets one by one, 
to examine them ; pouting a little, but very 
lovely still. 

‘Horace was not to be coaxed nor frightened. 
He caught her in her retreat, and drew hry 
to him, giving her‘a lecture on neatness that 
was rather against his instinets. But no 
matter ; it served its purpose. Part of those 

ellow ringlets had been caught among the 
jue cornflowers under the bonnet she had 
rehed on the top of her head, and part 
had been folded in with her awkward shawl. 


They were all in a terrible condition of 


ruffle; and Horace made her stand there 


master him, he bent down close to her 
and whispered something in her ear, so low 
that the very swallows sleeping under the 
eaves could not have dreamed they heard its 
echo; and when he ended he said, “ Do 
you, Ada?” as if his very soul and all his 
hopes had been centered in her answer. 

“ Yes—no—ask Margaret,” cried Ada, 
struggling herself free ; and then she added, — 
with a ringing laugh, “ Oh, it is:only a jest, 
You are not serious, Horace?” rushin 
almost into Margaret’s arms as she etopped 
through ‘the open window. 

“What is it all about ?” asked Margaret, 
looking from Ada, with her burning cheeks, 
to Horace, pale and agitated. “ Have you 
been quarreling ever'since I left you?” 

Neither spoke for a moment ; and at last, 
Horace said with a visible effort: “I will 
speak ‘to ‘you alone of this, Margaret. You 
alone can decide it;” grasping her hand 
warmly, 

They went down'the balcony steps, through 
the garden, and then through the shrubbery 
of rhododendrons ‘and azalias, and then 
through the little wicket gate that opened 
upon the shingly bay, where the May Fly lay 
moored in Ada’s harbour—just under the sha- 
dow of the purple beech. Ada sprang into the 
little-skiff first, as usual, insisting on steering ; 
an art about which she knew as much ‘and at- 
tended ‘to as ‘carefully as if a problem of Euclid 
had been before her. But she was generally 
allowed ‘to have her own way; ‘and they 
pushed out of the harbour, Ada at the hel 
murmuring a love-song ‘about a Highland 
Jeanie tried and ‘true—“chanting to the 
nixies,” Horace said—as she bent over the 
gunwale and looked into the water. Mar- 
garet’s face was turned upwards, and 
Horace—his ‘fine head almost idealised in 
this gentle light—sat gazing at the ‘two 
sisters, while the ‘tender moon flowed over 
} alls flooding Ada’s ‘golden curls with a light 
\as gay as laughter, and losing itself im the 
ithick braids of Margaret's hair, like life 
| absorbed in death. 
| “Ada means to shipwreck us;” cried 

Horace suddenly, avoiding Dead Man's Rock 
only by ‘a skilful turning of the oar, as’'the 
Venetian boatmen had ‘taught him. 

Margaret caught the tillerstring and 
' drew it home, and the little boat glanced off, 
| just grazing her keel as she seudded over the 
| farthest point of the sunken rock. 
| Ada, child, are your thoughts’so far from 
‘earth that you cannot see Death when he 
stands in the way? What-were you think- 
| ing of, love, when you nearly gave a plural to 
| Dead Man’s Rock?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing. But do you take 
the helm, Mar,” Ada .exclaimed, half in 
tears. “TI am not steady enough ‘to guide 
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before him like a child, while he smoothed | nryself ; still less, others!” And she almost 
them back deftly enough, scolding her all the | cried, which was a common manifestation of 
time; but very tenderly, ‘Then, impelled feeling with her, and looked 80 distressed 
by a sudden impulse, that seemed to over-'that Margaret took her face between her 
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hands and kissed her forehead for com- 
fort. 

“Don’t be downcast, my child,” she said 
gently ; “we all make mistakes sometimes, 
and seldom any so venial as all-but running 
the May Fly on the rocks, Go and com- 
fort Horace, and ask him if he sprained his 
wrist in that strange Venetian manceuvre of 
his. I amsure you have been quarreling on 
the balcony, Ada—you look so shy of him !” 
And she laughed pleasantly. 

“Oh, no—no !” cried Ada, trying to look 
indifferent, but unsuccessfully. Then, witha 
sudden shake of her head, as if shaking it 
clear of fancies, she ran over the thwarts and 
sat down by Horace frankly; but terribly in 
his way for the sweep of an oar. She 
leaned on his shoulder and played with his 
hair, in her old familiar manner; asking 
him “if he were cross yet }—what.made him 
so grave }” 

“Not cross at any time with you,” he 
said, bending his head to her hands, “Some- 
times thoughtful—and about you.” 

His grave voice made Ada pause. “ Are 
you unhappy ?” she said ; and her hand stole 
gently to his forehead, 

“No. I am very happy at this moment,” 
he said, “At the worst of times only in 
doubt.” He looked at Margaret as he spoke 
wistfully. 

“Tn doubt of what, Horace ?” she asked. 

“ Whether sisterly affection might. ever take 
a dearer name ; or whether a niche might be 
ae for me in the temple of a beloved 

ie.” 

The boat was floating through the water- 
lilies as he spoke. ‘They touched the shore 
of the island. 

“Now sermonise together!” cried Ada, 
springing on shore and rushing away into-the 
wood, She was.going to look for mosses, 
she said, and ferns for the rockwork in her 
conten for Horace and Margaret were best 
alone, 

A rustic bench or chair had ‘been 
laced in the green knoll just above the 
anding-place, and there Horace and Margaret 

seated themselves; watching the stars in the 
lake, and waiting until their darling should 
return to them.again. 

“Your life has been an anxious one ‘for 


mmr years, Margaret,” said Horace, after 
another of their long intervals of silenee had 
fallen like a‘dark cloud over them. He was 
agitated ; for his voice trembled, though his 
face was hidden by his slouched hat, and 
Margaret could notsee it. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly ; “since my 
dear father’s.death, when Ada was left to m 
care—I so young and she a mere infant— 
have had many hours of care and anxious 
thought. But I have come. out.into the calm 
and sunshine now. My darling has grown 
up all that the tenderest mother could demand 
for her child; and I am more than repaid | 
by the beauty of the nature which perhaps 
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I helped to form, by the power of my own 
love and the sacrifice of my whole life.” 

“Ah, Margaret !” cried Horace, warmly— 
“queen in soul as well as in name ; queen of 
all womanly virtues and of all heroic powers, 
my heart swells with gratitude and love 
when I think of all that you have been to 
Ada ; of how you have fed her life with your 
own, and emptied ‘your cup of happiness into 
her’s, Dear Margaret !—friend more than 
sister—what do we not owe you of boundless 
love, of infinite return !” 

Margaret did not speak, Her heart was 
beating loud and fast, and her eyes, heavy 
with joy, were benton the ground. But the 
lashes and the black brows were portals which 
suffered no meaning to pass beyond them; 
and Horace did not read the revelation 
written in those eyes, which else might have 
arrested, if it had not changed, the future. 

“And now, Margaret,” continued Horace, 
“you know how dear you are to me. You 
know that your happiness will be my chief 
eare, and to honour:and cherish you my joy 
as well as my duty.” Margaret’s thin hands 
closed convulsively on each other; she bent 
nearer to him unconsciously—her head almost 
on his shoulder. “You know how much I 
have loved you and our fairy child there, and 
how this love has gradually closed round the 
very Yoots of my heart, till now I can-scarcely 
distinguish it from my life, and would not 
esteem my life-without it. Tellme, Margaret, 
you consent to my prayer. That you con- 
sent to deliver upto my keeping your very 
heart and soul, the treasure of your love 
and ‘the passion of your life. ill you 
make me so blessed, Margaret,— dearest 

ret?” 

She turned ‘her eyes upon him, dark with 
love, and moist and glad. Her arms opened 
| toxreceive him andto press ‘him close upon her 
/heart; and her lips trembled as she 
breathed softly, “Yes, Horace, yes, I will 
give you all.” 

“Dearest !—best!” he:cried. “ Friend,sister, 
beloved Margaret! how can I thank you for 
your trust in me—how reward your gift ? 

Ada !—my Ada !” and his voice rang through 
the island, the little ane coming at its call. 
“ Here, to me, child adored!” he eontinued 
snatching her to him; “here to your home ; 
to your husband’s heart, first thanking your 
more'than mother there for the future, which, 
my love, infinite as Heaven,shall make one long 
day of joy and-happinessto you. Thank her, 
iat her ! for she has given me more 
than her own life.” 

“Horace!” groaned Margaret, covering 
her face with her hands. “This is a pain 
too great; a sacrifice too hard. My heart 
will break, God, do Thou aid me !” 

Th 


even It-was too grieving, 
too despairing, to be heard euiairdh The 
man’s eyes filled up with tears, and his lip 
neuk “Poor Margaret!” he said to 


| 


panoenients agony of that voice checked 
oraee in his a 
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himself, “how she loves her sister. I have 
asked too much of her. Yet she shall 
not lose her.” 

“No, Margaret,” whispered Ada, crying 
bitterly, one hand on her lover’s shoulder and 
the other round her sister’s waist, “ it shall 
be no pain, no sacrifice. Wil! you not still 
love me, and shall I not always love you and 
be near you? Horace will not separate us.” 

A shudder ran through Margaret. This 
blindness and unconscious egotism shocked 
and chilled her. A moment more, and 
the pain was pressed back with a strong 
hand : the sacrifice was accepted with a firm 
heart. She raised her head and looked up, 
saying, “God be with you, dear ones, now 
and ever!” as she joined their hands, 
tears slowly filling her dark eyes, and 
falling hot and heavy over her face. 


Nothing could be done without Margaret. 
Every inch’ of the way, to the steps of the 
altar, she must walk hand in hand with Ada, 
the little one never dreaming of the fiery 
ordeal her love and childish weakness caused 
that suffering spirit to endure. And even 
when she had descended the altar-steps by 
the side now of another guide, Margaret 
was still her support, and her counsel the 
favourite rule of her conduct. The loving gentle 
child! — frightened somewhat at the new 
duties she had undertaken, and feeling 
that she could not fulfil them without 
Margaret’s help : believing that she could not 
even please Horace unless Margaret taught 
her how. When her sister remonstrated 
with her, and endeavoured to give her con- 
fidence in herself, and told her that she must 
act more independently now, and not look for 
advice in every small affair, but study to win 
her husband’s respect as well as to preserve 
his love, Ada’s only answer was a weary sigh, 
or a flood of tears, and a sobbing complaint 
that “Margaret no longer loved her, and 
if she had known it would have changed 
her so she would never have married,— 
never.” 

What could the sister do? What only 
‘great hearts can do; pity, be patient, and 
learn from sorrow the nobleness not always 
taught by happiness. Ada was too young for 
her duties ; and Margaret knew this, and had 
saidso; daring to be so brave to her own 
heart, and to rely so wholly on her truth and 
singleness of purpose, as to urge on Horace 
her doubts respecting this marriage, telling 
him she feared that its weight would crush 
rather than ennoble the tender child, and 
advising him to wait, and try to strengthen, 
before he tried, her. Advice not much 
regarded, how much soever it might be 
repented of hereafter that it had not been 
more respected, but falling, as all such coun- 
sels generally do fall, on ears tootast closed by 
love to receive it. All that Margaret 
could do was to remain near them, and 
help her sister to support the burden of her 
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existence ; drinking daily draughts of agony 
no one dreamed of, yet never once rejecting 
the cup as too bitter or too full. She acted out 
her life’s tragedy bravely to the last, and was 
more heroic in that small domestic circle 
than many a martyr dying publicly before 
men, rewarded by the knowledge that his 
death helped forward Truth. With Margaret 
there wa: no excitement, no reward, save 
what .suffuring gives in nobleness and 
worth, 

Horace fell in with this kind of life 
naturally enough. It was so pleasant to have 
Margaret always with them—to appeal to 
her strong sense and ready wit when he was 
in any doubt himself, and to trust Ada to her 
care—that he now asked whether it were not 
rather a divided life he was leading, and 
whether, between his wife and sister, it was 
not the last who held the highest place? 
This is scarcely what one looks for in a 

erfect marriage. It was Margaret who was 

is companion, his intellectual comrade ; while 
Ada played with the baby or botched kettle- 
holders and urnstands ; and they were Mar- 
garet’s thoughts which he sketched on the 
canvas, Ada standing model for the heads 
and hands. 

It was Margaret too who taught the 
children when they were old enough to learn, 
and who calmed down their little storms, and 
nursed them when they were il]. Ada only 
romped with them, laughed with them, let 
down her hair for their baby hands to rufile 
into a mesh of tiny ringlets, kissed them as 
they rushed past, or stood terrified and wee 
ing by the cot where they lay sick and sad in 
illness. But the real discipline and the real 
work of life she never helped on. When 
the eldest child died it was Margaret who 
watched by his pillow the whole of that 
fearful illness: it was Margaret who bathed 
his fevered temples, placed the leeches on 
his side, and dressed that red and angry sore: 
it was Margaret who raisedhis dying head, and 
laid him quietly to rest in the narrow coffin 
for ever: it was Margaret, worn and weak 
with watching as she was, who consoled 
Horace and soothed Ada’s tears to a sobbin 
sleep ; who ordered the details of the funeral, 
and saw that they were properly performed. 
All steadily and strongly done, although that 
pretty boy had been her godson and her 
favourite, had slept in her arms from the first 
hour of his birth, and had learnt every 
childish lesson from her lips. And it was only 
at night, when the day’s work was done and 
all others had been comforted, that Margaret 
suffered herself to sit down with her grief, and 
give vent to the sorrows she had to strengthen 
in action. 

And when that debt,for which Horace had 
been bound, became due; the friend to whom 
he had lent his name failing him, and the 
lawyers sent bailiffs into the house, it 
was Margaret who calmed the frightened 
servants ; who restored Ada; fainting with | 
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terror, and who arranged the means of 
escape from this embarrassment, by giving up 
her own property ; every farthing she pos- 
sessed barely covering the claim. A sacrifice 
Horace was forced at last to accept, after 
much delay and much anguish of mind, not 
seeing his way clearer out of the strait, and 
unwilling, for Ada’s sake, delicate as she was 
just now, to brave the horrors of an arrest. 
So Margaret, who had always been the giver 
and the patroness, had her world reduced 
to dependence ; of itself a sore trial to a 
strong will, 

In every circumstance of life it was 
the same. She was the good angel of the 
household, without whom all would have 
been loose and disjointed ; to whom love gave 
the power of consolation, and suffering the 
might of strengthening. Yet Horace and 
Ada lived on sightless and unperceiving ; sa- 
tisfied to taste life—enjoying that gentle epicu- 
rean thankfulness which accepts all blessings 
lovingly but without question, and never 
traces the stream which waters its garden 
to its source near the heavens. 

Ada’s summons had sounded ; her innocent 
and loving life wassentenced to its end. Useless 
on earth, but asked for in heaven, she must 
die, that she may be at peace. And it was in 
mercy that she was taken away ; for age and 
care were not made for her. They would have 
made life more tiresome than she could sup- 
port. But this last little blossom, although 
it looked so fragile, broke down the slight 
twig on which it flowered, and the young 
mother and her baby passed to heaven toge- 
ther. The light had faded away and the 
shadow fell softly in its place. 

What had passed from Horace? A child ; 
a sunpy landscape ; a merry laugh; a tamed 
woodbird; something very lovely but not 
necessary ; something loved more than him- 
self, and yet not his true self. With Ada, 
all the beauty and the joy of his life 
had gone; but the spirit remained. Not 
a thought hung tangled in his brain for want 
of a clearer mind to unravel it: not a noble 
impulse fell dead for want of a strong hand to 
help it forward. What he was with Ada he 
was without her; in all save pleasure. She 
had been the delight of his life, not its inspi- 
ration. It was beauty, not nobleness, that she 
had taken with her: love, not strength. It 
made even him,—unreflecting artist, man of 
impulse as he was, stand by that grave-side 
wondering. He knew how much he loved 
her. He knew his whole heart and soul had 
been centered on her and her alone ; but he 
almost shuddered to find that one part of his 
being had been uninfluenced by her, and that 
his mind was not wrecked in the ruin of his 
heart. 

Ada’s death made Margaret’s path yet 
more difficult. Of course she was to remain 
with Horace. He could not understand ex- 
istence without her; and the world would 
not be ill-natured to a wife's sister ; sq un- 
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lovely and so ancient in her spinsterhood. 


Not even the most suspicious prudery could 
imagine a love that had been given to the fairy * 
Ada, that darling child of Nature, transferred 
to the tall thin figure clothed in the scant 
black dress, with even the once magnificent 
tresses turning sadly from their purer beauty, 
and silvered now with white hairs. No, she 
might remain there safe enough, the poor Mar- 
garet ! Who cared to know that she had loved 
with that one deep powerful love of aneglected 
heart ; that she had bound herself to a daily 
cross when she accepted agonies without name 
and without term, that she suffered and was 
still? Whocared to praise herstrength or to 
honour her heroism? Not even they for whom 
she had suffered. The sacrifice had been 
accepted ; but not even a garland had been 
prepared for the victim. ithout pity and 
without praise for her own deed, she must 
be contented without reward. 

Time went on ; and, excepting that Horace 
was graver and more watchful of his sister- 
in-law, with a certain indefinable tender- 
ness at times, and then a rigid coldness that 
was almost like displeasure at others, there 
was no change in him since his wife’s death ; 
neither in their position with each other, 
nor in Margaret’s place in the house- 
hold. For strong souls the ordeal of life never 
ends, and Margaret must pass through hers 
to the end. 

On a certain soft, still summer’s night, Ho- 
race and Margaret, for the first time for many 
months, went on the lake together, the little 
Ada, the eldest now of that fairy world, with 
them. They rowed about far some time in 
silence, the child saying to itself pretty hymns 
or nursery rhymes, muttering in a sweet low 
voice, like a small bell tinkling in the distance. 
They landed on theisland where, years ago, they 
had landed with another Ada. The moonlight 
now, as then, filled the wide sky and rested 
over the whole valley ; and, again, of all the 
things that stood in its light, Margaret was 
the only unlovely thing. But Horace had 
changed since then. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, the 
child playing at their feet. 

“Years ago we sat together, Margaret, on 
this same bench,” said Horace, suddenly, 
“when I asked my destiny at your hands. I 
have often thought, of late, that I asked it 
amiss.” He spoke rapidly, as if there was 
something he wished to say, and a weight he 
wished to thrust off his heart. 

“Amiss, Horace? Was any life happier 
than yours? The sorrow that has darkened 
it was not a part of the destiny you agked 
from me.” 

“ But now, now, Margaret,” he cried impa- 
tiently. 

“ And now, Horace, you have a life of duty.” 

“Margaret, Margaret,give me yourstrength! 
This grey life of mine terrifies me. It is 
death I live in, not life.” 

“Learn strength, then, by your sorrow,” 
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she whispered. “Be content: to suffer in the 
pane for the gain and good of the. future. 
arn. that life is striving, not happiness ; that 
love means nobleness, not pleasure. When you 
have learnt: this well enough: to act it, you 
have extracted the elixix from the poison.” 

As she spoke, a heavy cloud wandering up 
from the east, passed over the moon, and threw 
them all into the shadow. 

Margaret turned to Horace. “To-morrow, 
my dear brother,” she said, smiling, “ the 
shadow of' the moonlight will have passed 
away, and we slrall be in the full light of 
heaven. The present, Horace, with its dark- 
ness and its silence will lead us :into a blessed 
future if we have but: faith and hope in our- 
selves, and in-each other. Let us go; I have 
long learnt to suffer ; you .are only beginning. 
Lean on me, then, and I ‘will help-you ; forthe 
task of self-denial and self-suppression is hard 
when learnt alone and in:silence.” 

She held owt her hand, clasped his, and 
carried it to her lips, affectionately and 
reverently, adding gently—“A sister's arm 
is a safe guide, Horace. Lean on it neverso 
hardly; it will bear your weight, and’ will 
neither fail nor’misdirect you.” 

“Sister,” sobbed the artist, “blessed though 
that name may be, one must’ walk over the 
graves of hope and love to reach it ; my~ feet 
refuse, Margaret—I cannot!” 


[Conducted by 


had been:allowed for the perusal of the pre- 
cious. document : 

“Wonderful curiosities—Ladiesand Gentle- 
men, I beg to inform you: that I have got 
several curiosities that will give the height of 
satisfaction to you All. Which will be described 
to you. They are Living Animals, one is.a 
native of South America, and the others are 
natives of South Africa: the handsomest 
animals you ever saw, and you will be highly 
delighted with them. The-onehas the head 
and ears of a Fox, the body of 1a Badger, but 
more splendid, has got the tail of a. Tortoise- 
shell Cat, and can use his feet equal to a per- 
son using their hands, and they are so tame 
and quiet that a child can play with them, 
and not frightful to look at, but) very hand- 
some: any poaee feeling dissatistied after 
‘looking at them shall have the money re+ 
turned; the charge is one penmy each, and 
you can: see them in the eage, or out of it: 
there is a collar and chain attached to their 
necks, but it. is not required ; it is keptfor fear 
of persons beingtimid, I haveseveral.other 
curiosities, and all of them alive, and can be 
handled, and are very handsome, they are 
natives of Russia, and are a.great treat to the 
public in general. You can see them in their 
cage, or out of it, at your own house. At 
the low charge of one pennyveach. This Bill 
will be called for in two hours, when the 


“ We will walk together, Horace; and T will | animals will be produced if required.” 


show you the graves which I have strewn 
before me. Come!” 


MORE SPLENDID THAN A: BADGER. 

I was staying, last summer; iia very quiet, 
primitive English country town, which, though 
it requires an MP. to represent its wants 
and wishes, would searcely ae judge 


from the looks, manners, and hubits of” its 
inhabi to have energy’enough to frame 
any désire which its representative could set 
about falfitling. Except on market days; 
when the high street is encumbered with pigs 
for sale, which unclean animals are penned 
along each side of the road, leaving ouly:space 


‘sensation in the town was imm 
when it was known that such marvels a’ 
mysteries of Nateral History-were actually 
at that moment within it: the market-cross 
was thronged with eager listeners: in blouses, 
and the lame crier was interrogated by those 
whose intimacy allowed of their appreach to 
that functionary, He, however, kept a dig» 
nified silence as to his opinion: of the: animal 
more splendid than a Badger, the sight of 
which had paid him for his exertions in mak- 
ing its-fame known to his fellow citizens. 
am almost childishly fond: of animals, and 
capable of swallowing nearly any amount of 
romanee- concerning them, I tlerefore en- 
treated my friends to allow: the sor of 
these curiosities to exhibit before us, A smile 


enough for the round-frecked equestrians, | from my host, of rather doubtful expression, 
who take an interest in their inspection, to|a little disturbed my enthusiasm, as he 
circulate—except, I say, on these oecasions, ! walked to the. window, and peinted out to 
which oceur once a month, the little town, his family a group which: had just appeared 
does not indulge in animation of any deserip~| im sight. This consisted of a personage in @ 
tion. Think then what’ must have been the’ costume more familiar than meen and 
feelings of myself‘ and friends, when early | more resembling that of Bill Sykes than 
one morning we were startled by the sound | Robert le Diable: there was nothing heroic 
of a horn, and our attention, and that of all|certainly about him, nor was there in his 
the ¢nhabitants ofthe one long street'in which | air or mien anything to indicate. the bold 
I resided, having been secured, we listened to | explorer of unknown forests, orsandy deserts, 
the announcewent of an entertainment given | where the footsteps-of the:lion lure the daring 
forth by the lame crier, in the following man- hunter—there was, in fact, more of the 
ner. But asI cannot convey the music of his | thimble-rig than the lasso in his aspect. He 
tone and accent-to the minds of my readers, | lounged along by the-side of a little covered 
I will copy for their benefit one of the papers! cart, drawn by a lean dog, and guided by a 
which he read, and which weredistributed at ragged urchin of some cig vt years old. So 
every house, and reclaimed after ample time ' small was that vehicle, and so little room did! 
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it seem to contain, that. I was sorely puzzled 
to explain to myself how the splendid col- 
lection could. be stewed away in it, but this I 
imagined was another marvel not to be 

uestioned. In spite of the smile of my 
friend I wouldnot be deterred from inspeeting 
the contents of this fairy menagerie; when 
I found (I, do not wish it to be generally 
known) that the:author of the magniloquent 
proclamation which had sedaced my imagina- 
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would the youngest visitant of the Surrey, or 
the Regent’s Park say to be told that his 
flexible and familiar friend the elephant, who 
kneels down that he may mount .to the pavi- 
lion on his back, has no joints. Amd yet 
Aristotle, Diodorus, Strabo, Cassiodorus, and 
many other learned Thebans, with ancient 
honoured names, believed this:to: be the case, 
and thus express their conviction; 

“Tne elephant, having no joints, is obliged 


tion, had beeome possessed: of his curiosities | to sleep standing ; the hunters, therefore, cut 
in the very on — he — them | the - across — a the animal leans, 
as strangers from foreign parts. raecoon,|as being once down, he cannot rise again. 
brought an by. a sailor, returned from | No sooner does this animal hear a pig saa 
Yankeeland, and» presented by him to his | than he takes to flight in the utmost terror.” 
friend the erier, who had got rid of it fora) Adlian asserts that he had‘secn an elephant 
consideration; asquirrel, three rats, and a white | write a letter, and another sage declares that 
mouse ; were the wonders which the travelling | he had heard him speak! One could almost 
caravan nae in ee: _ — eee ae oy as our sagacious friend, 
pennies. being pai iore no one | but still we: are for to stipulate for an 
caring to express himself dissatisfied at being all-but. " 

made a fool of, was. sufficient mine of wealth; A horse and a. pigeon were believed to 
to the exhibitor, who having Jaughed im his| have no gall, but Pliny is caught tripping 
sleeve at the, inhabitants of the. little bo-| when, after asserting this, he goes on to say 
rough, and. pocketed enough halfpenuce: to) that the gall of a horse:is.poisom! As for the 
carry him onward in his career, departed as pigeon, it was thought profane to disbelieve 
he came. | this omission of nature in favour of a bird 
Rima agen ore gfe hg 

rain ia whieh animals of all ser was pure, gentle, and holy. i 

beforemy mind’seye;and the belief of our fore-; respect to our old friend the badger, he is 


fathers respecting their habits and manners described by wo less. a philosopher than 
recurred to my recollection. In the inmost; Albertus: Magnus.as having his: legs shorter 
recesses. of my heart Ihave always:hidden a | on one side than on the other—although, he 


hope that the old belief was the:true one, and adds despairingly, it is impossible to-prove-it ! 
that modern discovery will provetheexistence Aldrovandus, who agrees.in the poor badger’s 
of many creatures:of ;which we have only the | defective formation, insertsa saving clause by 
tradition: and it is for that reason that I| remarking, this inequality (which would 
never allow a.caravan’to pass without having | make him more splendid than a badger is) 
a peep into it; trusting that a.dragon, or a' cannot be observed; he: also doubis- that 
upicorm may, by seme chance, be brought to‘ the bear produces-her cubs without form and 
light, purchased. by the Zoological Society, | void, and begins immediately to lick them 
and made a household word to the million. | into shape, although such was-the received 
Such things: have: happened in the case of; opinion in. his day. I hardly dare to trust 
several rare specimens brought from unknown ; myself to. talk about singing swans, which 
shores by ignorant. but enterprising wander-| weresaid to become melodious just before 
ers of the unscientific classes. The crowds are their death, and thought by some natu- 
ever auxious for information, and ever ready | ralists to have very good voices at all times, 
to seek: for it. even im the dog-cart of a per | but to sing in places where no one could hear 
patetie: philosepher,; such as he of the ger,'them. Aldrovandus tells his world that the 


whose visit, cheat though he was in his own ' swans on the banks of the Thames, sing beau- 


person, may: have roused more minds than 
mine in that little town from apathy; and» may 
have set them thinking on something beyond 
the narrow limits of the spot in which they 
vegetate, Perhaps-a horticultural and zoolo- 
gical en, perhaps:a:library for the people, 
may me; from this circumstance, one of 
the wants which their member will have to 
set forth in Parliament; 

In days of yore, when zoological establish- 
ments:were not, the wisdom of our aneestors, 
struggling through the mists of the ignorance 
of ages; could not-prevent them from believ- 
ing strange things, and setting them forth to 
the world in all simplicity, finding credence 
for the most wonderful assertions in the eager 
minds of the cravers after knowledge. What 


tifully. Has anyone on a swan-hopping ex- 
pedition ever heard them? he same 


‘authors relate that the peacock is always un- 


easy in his mind about. the ugliness of his 
feet, and screams when he looks at them. 
This superstition has been useful to the poets 
of the who introduce the faet into their 
verses, adding that the deformity arose from 
the peacock having made. friends with the 
serpent in Eden, and combined with that 
enemy of mankind against our first parents. 
Storks were generally believed to inhabit.only 
free countries, being thorough republicans in 
their politics. 

In the matter of the. basilisk, salamander, 
and phoenix, although acknowledged to be 
rare creatures, they were believed to exist as 
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well as serpents having a head at each end ;| 


but they seem to have been abandoned as 
mere hieroglyphics or chemical essences at an 
early seviod. The wolf was a very mysterious 
beast in days of yore, lending his shape to 
witches and wizards, who found pleasure in 
roaming about in his skin. Whoever came 
upon a wolf unawares, and was seen first 
by the animal, became immediately dumb: as 
many a classic poet has told us, without men- 
tioning Virgil himself. This was brought 
about perhaps on the same principles as 
those which made the shadow of the hyena 
fatal to the voices of dogs. Pliny is the 
authority for dogs always losing their voices 
under its influence. 

If there are still such creatures as gryphons, 
who were said to guard mines of gold, we 
have a chance now of being able to describe 
them accurately, from the observation of those 
naturalists who visit California and Melbourne. 
Fuseli, in one of his singular pictures, re- 
presented one—we know not from what 
authority— pursuing an Arimaspian, in 
illustration of a line of Milton. Both the 
actors in his drama are sufficiently hideous, 
and it would be difficult to decide upon the 
species of either. To judge by the long legs of | 
the felonious Arimaspian, who had stolen 
some gold and been found out by the gry- 

hon, that native had no occasion for the 
ead soles to his boots which were necessary 
to the pigmies to prevent those little beings 
of a foot high from being carried off in a high 
wind. When mounted on partridges and en- 
gaged in battle against their enemies the 
cranes, this small folk must have presented 
an animated microscopic appearance. I 
thought we had caught a pigmy at last in our 


late Aztec visitors, but it appears that Cen-| 


tral America has since repudiated them as 
her sons ; we shall, therefore, probably seek 
for specimens of the race in vain, except in 
the dog-drawn caravan of my artful friend 
the self-asserted essor of the ultra- 
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splendid badger which is responsible for these 
remarks. 
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Tue gentleman who writes himself on the 
titlepage to his books :— 


F.AS., F.BS., F.CS.,F.D8, F.ES, F.F.S., F.G.8., F.HS., 
Corresponding Member of the Learned Societies 
of Agra, Delhi, Algiers, Cape Town, Portsmouth, 
Port Essington and Walla-walla ; V.P. of the 
Shetland Oratorical Society, and of the 
Manx Cat Club, Member of the 
ee Galaxy Association, 
the Pansophisticon, 

& &. &. 

&e. &e. 

& 


Cc. 
Author of 
A Treatise upon Hic, = Hoc ; the History of Horum 


nitivo, 
& & &. &. &. &. 
is not directly pointed at in any of the re- 
marks here following. It is no new thing for 


authors and others to ask themselves, how | 


[Conducted by 


shall I carry weight with the public? What 
shall I do to be esteemed ? And ever since the 
first barrel of ink was brewed, such problems 
have been solved in sundry ways, so that 
there is nothing foolish that has not been 
done—perhaps, too, that is not being done— 
for love of praise. ° 

In the first place, how is an orator, philo- 
sopher, or poet, who thinks more of’ the 
applause he wants than of the work that is to 
get it,—how is such a poor fellow to know even 
so much as in what direction he shall turn 
his face? Are the select few to be courted, 
or the vulgar many ? Which gives the verdict 
of praise most to be desired? Jean de la 
Serre wrote such a tragedy upon Sir Thomas 
More that Cardinal Richelieu never was pre- 
sent at the representation of it without weep- 
ing like an infant ; yet the million declared 
“ More” a bore, and lauded as the best play 
that was ever written Corneille’s Cid, in con- 
spiracy against which drama Richelieu spent 


\a month of his great power as a minister, 


because he took it to be a stupidity which, as 
a man of taste, he ought to crush. “ More” is 
no more, and the world still pays to the Cid 
assiduous attention. 

The great Ceesar himself, says Macrobius, 
so extremely a comedian named 
Laberius that he invited him by offers of 
large sums to Rome. There he put him into 
competition with the people's favourite 
Publius Syrus. In spite of the emperor, the 
people crowned their man, and the imperial 
patron was forced to say, “ Laberius, although 
I like you best, Syrus has beaten you.” 
Louis the Fourteenth did not say a 
word over the first hearing of one of Moliére’s 
best comedies, The public thought he did not 
like it, and all the next morning nothing was 
to be heard but bandied criticism of it as poor 
stuff, and such inanity that really if Monsieur 
Moliére did not make a great change in his 
recent manner he would never hold his ground 
with men of taste. At dinner the king held 
his hand out to the poet and said that he had 
enjoyed his comedy beyond expression. In the 
afternoon every soul was charmed with the 
wit of the new play. The most discriminat- 
ing general public that ever was, only accepted 
cordially ten or twelve out of a hundred of 
the works of Aischylus, and forsook him alto- 
gether for a new writer; the same public five 
times declared Pindar conquered by a woman 
who was in their eyes a tenth muse, and in his 
eyes a pig. In what direction then is the 
fame-hunter to look? The man who works out 
matter that is in him is in no perplexity ; for 
him nature has made provision ; but the man 
whose labour is but to procure something— 
whether fame or money—that he has not, by 
what arts is he to make provision for himself ? 
He generally uses quackery, and in what 
degree he uses it, or of what kind it is, and to 
what class of minds it is addressed, must 
depend on taste and temperament and upon 
other things. 











| need not concern 





Charles Dickens.} 
Charles Patin, a wise man of olden time, 
lodged with a friend studying medicine, at | 
Basle, and asked him one day into how many 
parts medicine were divided. “Into four 
arts?” said his friend, “physiology, patho- 
ogy, semeiotics, and therapeutics.” “ Into 
five parts, said Charles Patin,” for you must 
add quackery, in which whoever is not 
thoroughly versed is unworthy to bear the 
title of physician.” 

What might be said then, and might 
very likely be said now, with some show of 
truth concerning medicine, was and is quite 
as true of philology, metaphysics, oratory, 
statesmanship, theology, or any other branch 
of study. 

Men parade titles that mean little, but 
sound large; I introduce no modern illustra- 
tions, but used they not of old to write them- 
selves in their books archi-historiographers, 
king’s counsellors and so forth? Did they 
not write themselves down members of 
societies having sometimes, especially in Italy, 
fantastical and affected names, Seraphics, 
Olympics, Boobies, Idlers, Somnolents, Raw- 
men, Parthenics, and Fantastics ? They even 
| change their names to put more weight into 
| their literary persons. A Doctor Sansmalice 
| signed himself Doctor Akakia ; John became 
| Jovian ; Peter became Pomponius. Julius 
Cesar Scaliger, one of the vainest of all 
learned men, claimed to be descended from a 
| princely house, and his son Joseph so highly 
glorified the family in a short biographic 
notice, that their antagonist Scioppius—the 
grammatical cur he wascalled for uncivilness— 
professed to have counted up four hundred and 
ninety-nine liesina work of about fifteen pages. 
As for Scioppius, he wrote himself Roman 
Patrician, fo al of the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, the Arch-Duke of Austria, the | 
| Count Palatine, and Count of Clara-Valla. 
Such writers were habitually styled ot 
excellent and most admirable, though | 
Charles the Fifth himself, addressed formally | 
as Emperor, was no more than most noble | 
and most excellent. | 

A mathematician in those times travelling 
in Poland expressed his annoyance at con- | 
tinual allusions to his Excellence, but was | 
told, with some pity for his ignorance, that he | 

himself, because the. Poles | 
assumed the Excellence of everybody. What- 
ever titles a man could lay hold of he claimed. 
_ A village schoolmaster, claiming due honour, 
in this spirit played the crier to himself, and 
| eried, “1 am the rector, the sub-rector, and the 
choir! I am the three altogether, and am 
therefore all in all.” Of all men who betitled 
| themselves and each other, the old lawyers 
| were the most accomplished quacks. One was 
Invincible Monarch of the Empire of 
Letters, another, Azo by name, was Source 
of the Laws, Vessel of Election, Trumpet of 
Truth, and God of Lawyers. Baldus was 
entitled, Divine Monarch Utriusque Juris, 
ignorant of nothing, &c. There were very | 
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many more who took or received titles as 
extravagant, 

These titles often border’ on profanity, 
and if it were not wholesome discipline to be 
reminded now and then of the depths sounded 
by human vanity and folly, I should shrink 
certainly from adding to this list the fron- 
tispiece of a book, not by a lawyer, in which 
the author is depicted at the foot of the cross 
with the question issuing from his mouth, 
“ Master, lovest thou me?” The reply of the 
Master from the cross being written in 
another label, “ Yes, most illustrious, most 
excellent and very learned Lord Segerus, Poet 
Laureate of his Imperial Majesty and very 
worthy Rector of the University of Witten- 
berg ; yes, I love you.” 

Earnestness has sometimes the force of 
quackery, Alain de I’'Ile preached so pro- 
foundly upon incomprehensible matters 
that the ignorant came out in swarms to hear 
him. Therefore, one day, instead of deliverin 
a sermon that he had promised on a ana 
mystery, when he saw the gaping crowd about 
him, he came down again out of his pulpit, 
saying only, “ You have seen Alain. ik so 
now you may go home content.” Iam re- 
minded by this anecdote of Barthius a rather 
bilious philosopher who was annoyed by the 
impertinence of curious intruders. One day 
an English traveller looked in to see him; 
the offended e received him in grim 
silence ; they sat down opposite to one another, 
and nota word was said until Barthius turned 
suddenly his back upon his visitor, and said, 
“Well, sir, you. have seen me pretty well in 
front, now look at me behind.” 

Ihave wandered into the domains of peo- 
ple who got more attention than they wished, 
instead of abiding by the learned men who 
wished for all the notice they could get. One 
way of attracting notice was the use of title- 
pages, calculated to arrest attention. The 
foppery common on title-pages in old times— 
never, of course, now—was obvious enough 
in certain respects. It was but a common- 


|place of the period to call a lexicon The 


Pearl of Pearls, to produce Flowers of every- 
thing after the Latin Florus, and Nights of 
everything after the Attic Nights of Aulus 
Gellius. There were Theological Nights, 
Christian Nights, Agreeable Nights, Solitary 
Nights, .4frican Nights, and so forth. 

The races of the Flowers and _ the 
Nights are not indeed even to this day 
extinct. Pliny long ago ridiculed the titles of 
Greek books,—Rags of Honey, Horns of 
Plenty, Muses’ Meadows, in which every- 
thing a man could wish for, “down to 
chickens’ milk,” was said to be contained. 
The wise men of the Revival published in 
lace of Horns of Plenty, Treasures and 
Treasuries, and they put up Steps to Par- 
nassus, over which many a schoolboy has 
since tumbled. A set of maps was called after 
the man who took the world upon his shoul- 
ders—Atlas ; and that name being short and 
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handy, has been ‘commonly adopted: into 


Delphi. In the same-spirit, but after a more 
languages as a noun-substantive, quite free 


economical fashion, one Psaphon, a poet, who | 


from mythological suggestion. A book on the 
blood was called The Maecro-micro-cosmic 
Ocean. 

Alchemists wrote books called, The Art 
of Arts, The Work of Works, The Art of being 
Ignorant in Nothing, of Writing and of Know- 
ing about Everything. It would need the 
lesson tanght by such a book to understand 
only the titles of some others: a tract on the 
Rights of the King was headed, for example, 
in those days, The Stomacation of the Public 
Good. ‘The author of a Harmony of the 
Gospels called it, The Triumph of Truth, ona 
car drawn by the four Evangelists, escorted by 
the Army of the Holy Fathers ; and a more 
elaborate allegorist, a Spaniard, entitled a 
work on philology, in fifty chapters,—Penta- 
contarch ; or, the Captain of Fifty Soldiers: 
levied and maintained by Ramirez de 
Prado, under whose auspices the different 
monsters that ravaged the republic of letters 
are pursued even to their utmost retreats, 
and to the depths of their frightful caverns, 
where they are attacked, fought with, and 
destroyed.—A gain, who would suppose that 
a book with the attractive title of The Rights 
of the Public, was a treatise wpon Headache ? 

The desire for fame has induced others to 
seek it by much writing, in the belief that to 
be constantly before the world was to be 
honoured by it ,or at least—and that is some- 


thing—to be known. There have been many 
men whose works contained more leaves than 
there were days in their lives ; some being by 
nature prolific and industrious, others only 
because they were resolved to occupy the 
public ears. In the first class was the 
Spanish dramatist Lopez de Vega, whose 


works covered ten times as many pages 
as there were days in his life. In the 
second class it will ‘suffice to name Joa- 
chim Fortius, who wrote of himself thus: 
“Hither I shall die very young, or I shall 
give to the world a thousand works, honestly 
counted, in'as good Latin as I can. produce 
L intend to entitle them The Chiliad. It is a 
settled thing : death only can prevent'me from 
accomplishing my purpose. Already nine- 
teen have seen ‘the light, and Ishall ver 

shortly publish eighty-one others ; which will 
just make up the tenth part of my Chiliad.” 

When such a’seeker after fame ean find no 
printer rash enough to risk a penny on his 
works, it often happens that he is insane 
enough to print them at his own expense. 
Ulysses Aldrovandus consumed all his patri- 
mony m the printing of his books ; and, as 
nobody bought them, he caused copies to be 
distributed to ‘all the libraries of Kurope as 
eternal monuments both of his learning and 
his generosity. 

There was an ancient sophist who made 
much money by his oratory, and spent it in 
the making of a golden statue, which ‘he 
placed, dedicated to himself, in the temple at 





could get no fame by his verses, procured a 
number of birds capable of being taught to 
utter a few words, and having taught every 
one to say, Psaphon is a great god, let 
them all loose. They flew abroad, and wher- 
ever they settled, brought, as it appeared, 
their tidings from the-sky. In this way the 
worship of Psaphon was established ; and he 
got, as a deity, the incense that men could not 
offer to him as a bard. Anything for a name ! 
Hence came a Greek proverb about the birds 
of Psaphon. 

A wide subject opens, when we come to 
discuss the foppery of dedications. “ If you 
seek glory, nothing will secure it to you so 
effectually as the letter I am writing,” Epi- 
curus wrote to a great minister. He may 
have been justified in saying so, but so have 
many little birds magnificently chirruped to 
the condors‘and the eagles of society. “ By 
George, sir!” one of these forgotten worthies 
used to'say, when he had dedicated a book to 
anyone, “I have immortalised you; that 
deserves a handsome fee.” Dedication was 
a trade, once upon a time, as.we all know; 
dedication writers were begging-letter writers, 
neither more nor less. Leo the Tenth did a 
sensible thing when a man dedicated to him 
An Tnfallible Method of making Gold. He 
paid him for his dedication with a great sack 
to contain the gold he made. Erasmus dedi- 
cated a book to the Queen of Hungary, and 
complained sorely that his rascal of a printer 
had lost him his gratuity by printing two 
successive words as one, in a place where to 
do-so was to change the meaning of the sen- 
tence, and convert a compliment into an 
insult, Twoauthors, Ranzovius and Schott, 
writing in feigned names, dedicated their 
works to themselves ; Dedications to Saints, 
to My Country, and so forth, I pass 
over. A work on sacred geography, printed 
at Leipsic only a hundred and fifty years 
ago, had a dedication meant ‘to be enrious 
and pious, which again serves as an 
illustration of the ‘ kind of een 
made by foppery on ‘holy ground. Tt was 
dedicated To the Three ! Set Princes and 
sole Heirs of Heaven and Earth: the Lord 
Jesus ; Frederic Augustus, Electoral Prince 
of Saxe ; and Maurice William, Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Zeitz, To each name was 
appended a long ‘string oftitles in the usual 
form; the ‘Saviour being styled, crowned 
general of the celestial armies, king elect 
of Zion, august and -perpetnal ‘head of the 
Christian church, sovereign pontiff and arch- 
bishop of ‘souls, elector of ‘truth, archduke of 
glory, dake of life , prince of peace, chevalier 

A shall quote no more ; ‘but it was well 
to quote so much, because the extravagance 
of conceit has always travelled a.great deal 
upon forbidden ground. However, it shows 
itself in this relation—and any one who looks 
about may see conceit always mounting ‘to 
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Charles Dickens.) 
heaven, and nothing lower ‘by its little 
towers of Arrogance-—it cannot ‘be ‘too 
steadfastly resisted. We should be always 
on our guard against it. 

Another practice with the writers of a past 
time was to garnish their books with lauda- 
tory letters and verses from distinguished 
men or partial friends, They often composed 
for themselves letters of this-kind, to which 
they put various initials ; just as Charles the 
Fifth, when on one occasion he had beaten 
the Protestants in’ battle, is said to have 
caused a number of guns to be founded upon 
the pattern of ‘those he had captured, and 
inseribed ‘with the ‘devices of the enemy, to 
drag as trophies into Spain, and magnify his 
triumph. 

Others have-sought'to catch ‘attention, not 
by a ‘parade of success and-satisfaction, but 
by a parade of diseoutent, They attack every- 
thing, they wish to make a noise in the world, 
and know that of all*work fighting is the 
noisiest ; therefore they fight, they combat 
every opinion, attaek every eminent man, or, 
taking in an anonymous way ‘their own 
eminence for granted, even attack themselves, 
as did Garopolus when'le published a remorse~- 
lesscriticism on his own poemof Charlemagne, 
Great men do not notice such .attacks, for 
eagles do not catch flies, When Zievler'wrote 
his commentary upon Grotius, Henninger 
wrote a cruel commentary 7 Ziegler. 


“ This little fellow,” Ziegler said, “ wishes:to 


be dragged out-of his obscurity. Good sense 
forbids me to'grant his petition.” One of the 
most quarrelsome of these men was James 
Gronovius, the son of John ; yet John was 
the most peacefal -writer of his age. In 
youth he had written a book called Elen- 
ehus Anti-Diatribe, which contained one or 
two-sharp expressions levelled at some com- 
mentator. He afterwards, for that.reason, 
bought up and burnt every copy, and would 
not spare one even to Groevius, his most 
intimate friend, Yet it was this man’s son 
who lived by snarling. 

Of men who have in ‘direet:and plain terms 
called attention to their own surpassing 
merits—a vast -host—I will ‘mention only 
one or two, A famous lawyer, Charles 
Dumoulin, accordirg to ‘Balzac, wrote often 
at the top of his opinions given upon con- 
sultation : “I, who yield to mo man, ‘and 
who have from'no man anything to learn ”— 
A Greek who wrote the life of Alexander, 
paves to equal Alexander's actions with 

is words, Claveri,an Italian, gave money und 
sweetmeats tothe children of his town to sing 
about the streets, ballads of his own making in 
honour of himself. He finally collected thei in 
two volumes as evidence of his own popularity. 
Giacomo Mazzoni declared himself ready to 
answer on the spot, every question that 
could be asked him. Messrs, Gaulmin, Sau- 
maise (Milton’s Salmasius), and Maussac 
being together in the Royal Library, “ [ 
think,” said Gaulmin, “that we three can 
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match our heads against all that there is 
learned in Europe.” Yo which Salmasius 
replied, “ Add to all:that there is learned in 
Europe, yourselfiand M. «de Maussaec, and I 
can'match my singlethead against the whole 
of you.” Not to convey a false impression, 
let me add that Salmasius was a very learned 
man indeed, and was treated by our Milton 
more in the spirit of controversy than of 
justice. 

When publishers for'the same community 
of ‘readers lived in all parts of Europe, it was 
convenient for authors to drop hints about 
unpublished works in ‘their possession that 
might be treated for by any firm in Italy, 
France, Germany, or ‘Switzerland. These 
hints grew, however, sometimes into forms of 
great*pretension, and there were ‘not .a few 
who claimed to themselves vast credit for 
writings that had never come ‘to light. La 
Croix du Maine carried his boasting in this 
way asfarias‘any man. In an epistle dedi- 
catory addressed ‘to Henry the ‘hird, of 
France, he said, “My library now contains 
eight hundred volumes of varions memoirs 
and collections, written by my hander by an 
amanuensis, all the produce of my invention 
or research, and extracted from all the books 
that I have read ‘up to this date, of which 
the number jis infinite, as:may easily be seen 
by the twenty-five or thirty thousand heads 
and chapters.of all kinds éf :matter that may 
fall ander ‘the cognizance of man; which 
treat... things so different that it is almost 
impossible ito speak of, see, or imagine any- 
thing into which I have not made curious 
research, The whole collection is classed 
aceording to ‘seiences, arts, and professions, 
and arranged m.a hundred cases, for each of 
which’two hundred dollars will content me, 
This sum would ‘seem‘so little to so great a 
king, that [1am ashamed to have-set duwn so 
low a price.”—In fact, he only wanted twenty 
thousand dollars for his giant serap-buok. 

Of critics and igrammarians the conceits 
used to be endless, and nothing ever was more 
vain than their disputes. ‘Their follies of 
enthusiasm are respectable; one may almost 
admire Becatelli, who sold ‘all he had to buy 
a rotten manuscript of Livy. But in their 
hands eviticism that was to discern truth 
from ‘error became itself the overflowing 
source of errorand of discord. -As»for work 
at the text of authors, on the whole the 
saying ‘first applied to copies of ‘Homer 
nust be pretty generally true—that, in 
avy ‘old writer, that is most correct which 
has been Jeast corrected, What would not 
these men quarrel aboat'? Two fell into kicks 
and cuffs in street over the question 
whether the verb Inquam belonged to the 
third or fourth conjugation. ‘Nizolius and 
Maioragius held ‘a ‘notable dispute as to 
which of ‘the two most thoroughly admired 
Cicero, Politian refused ‘to read the Bible, 
but spent time and toil in settling whether 
he should write Vergil or Virgil, and amused 
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his leisure with composition of Greek epi- 

rams to Venus and Cupid. Philelphes and 

imotheus wagered beards upon a contro- 
versy ;.and Timotheus being vanquished, was 
most cruelly shaven, that his beard might be 
carried about Europe as a trophy. Such 
questions as these engaged the lives of 
old grammarians: How many rowers had 
Ulysses ? Was the Iliad composed before the 
Odyssey? Who was the mother of Hecuba ? 
What name did Achilles bear when wearing 
woman’s dress? What was the usual subject 
of the songs of the Sirens?. Nicanor wrote 
six volumes on a dot, the grammatical full 
stop. Messala wrote a dissertation on the 
letter S, and Martin Vogel wrote another on 
the German B. The Sorbonne decided that 
the Latin Q should be pronounced like the Q 
in French, and solemnly cut off from its 
body a heretic member who ridiculed such 
Latin as kiskis and kamkam. “ Here,” said 
somebody to Casaubon as they entered the 
old hall of the Sorbonne, “Here is a building 
in which men have disputed for four hundred 
_ “ And,” asked Casauban, “what has 

n settled ?” 

It was the common boast of a grammarian, 
who wanted as much fame as he could get, 
that he understood some fabulous number of 
languages. Postel said he understood fifteen ; 
his adversaries said he did not understand so 
much as one. André Thevet was thoroughly 

unded, he said, in twenty-eight, and spoke 
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Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferison, Baralipton, 
they are now legends. Nobody now reads 
the thick volumes of Bovellius on That 
which is below (or next to) Nothing. He was 
« mathematician, and his topic was not quite 
so foolish as it seems. The Sierund were as 
acute in those days as any of their neigh- 
|bours. Among their problems for ingenious 
discussion were the questions: Could a cri- 
minal who recovered his life after decapi- 
tation be again subject to have his head cut 
off? Who is the owner of an egg laid in a 
nest frequented by the fowls of many house- 
holds? If the wife of Lazarus had married 
again after his death, could he have claimed 
her on his resurrection? In those days 
(only in those days, observe), hairs were 
split by lawyers; advocates, by brass, 
and by bon mots, and by force of cunning, 
dragged lawsuits out and prolonged them to 
the ruin of both litigants—even prolonged 
them when there was much wealth, intoa 
second and third generation. In that way 
the lawyers (of those days) throve, and 
many became famous. 

In the midst of all this foppery and 
quackery, a great deal of study went to 
one small results. It is recorded of a 
earned man, whose very name is forgotten, 
though his reading was so deep: that in his 
lectures he would quote by the page from 
books written in many languages, never open- 
ing one, but having them all on his lecture 





them all fluently. Joseph Scaliger is said to| table with an open sword, “ Here,” he said, 
have claimed knowledge of all there were,|“are the books; follow me in them when 
though thirteen is the number commonly} you please, and if I misquote by so much as 
ascribed to him, and most likely with greater | a syllable, stab me ; here is the sword.” It is 
truth, The man who professed to understand | certain that an obscure man of letters, whose 
all languages might as well have said at once name has been handed down, read Tacitus in 
that he came down from the third heaven of| this way. To so much antecedent toil, men 





Mahomet, where every inhabitant has seventy 
thousand heads, and every head has seventy 
thousand mouths, in each mouth seventy 
thousand tongues, all singing praises at one 
time in seventy thousand idioms. 


Of orators it will be enough to cite that) 


practice in exterior eloquence which is kept 
up to this day, and which Francius first 
taught his pupils to keep up before a good 
Venetian mirror. Of the ts every one 
has tales to tell; they are animated, like 
beasts, by a blind love for their own offspring, 
and are led, when they are weak-minded, into 
an infinite number of odd fopperies. We 
will cast anchor, finally, upon the Heccities 
and Quiddities of an extinct order of logi- 
cians. They could be matched indeed with 
the concretes, I’s and not I’s of the present 
day ; but we are not personal to any man’s 
opinions or ee and retire firmly upon 
the past. The logicians of old used to discuss 
gravely whether it would be a greater mira- 
cle for an elephant to be as small as a fle 

or for a flea to be as big as an elephant, an 

whether the chimera humming through the 
void of nature could devour second inten- 
tions. As for the old logical technicalities, 


added so much folly and bravado for the sake 
of fame. 
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